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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Proressor JoHN MacMurray’s latest book, The 
Clue to History (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. net), is a 
notable one. We have found nothing more stimu- 
lating for some time. It opens up wide vistas ; it 
casts light upon dark places. It is the kind of 
book which lifts one to a mountain-peak from which 
a wide and varied landscape becomes visible. It 
explains the past, it illumines the present and 
indicates a pathway to a hopeful future. 


The author warns us that we may find in reading 
some degree of the difficulty he experienced in 
writing. He has done his best to make his meaning 
plain, and what illustration can do has been done. 
We confess that it is a book which cannot be 
understood with a rapid glance. It is no book for 
an odd moment or even a railway journey. It is 
full of meat ; and requires, as it deserves, patient 
study. It abounds in paradox, at each of which 
the reader will have to pause a few minutes to get 
his breath back. That is not a fault, it is one of 
the many merits of the book. 


The main thesis is not unfamiliar. It amounts 
to this: history is meaningless save as the progress 
of the working out by men of God’s purpose with 
men, namely, the establishment of a universal 
family of persons—as Kant put it, a Kingdom of 
Ends. And progress is measurable in proportion 
to the extent to which successive periods have 
contributed to the realization of the Divine purpose. 

VoL. L.—No. 6.—Marcu 1939. 


What is exceptional is our author’s development 
of his thesis, the grasp he evidences of past history 
and contemporaneous happenings, his insight into 
and explication of the teaching of Jesus. Light is 
cast on a great variety of themes—the main 
differences between Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
thought, and the vital significance of the last ; the 
achievement and the failure of the Middle Ages; 
the place of Monasticism; the struggle between 
Church and State; the real inner meaning of 
Hitler’s war upon the Jews—those are outstanding, 
and on every one of them Professor MacMuRRAY 
casts new light. 


Our own perplexity is to select any one item for 
special notice. Let us with acknowledged arbitrari- 
ness take part of what is said about the ‘ discovery’ 
which Jesus made. Jesus, according to our author, 
discovered that human life is personal. ‘This at 
least is the form of expression which brings our 
own way of thinking as near to the heart of the 
matter as we can get it.’ Personality is not in- 
dividualness, it is what distinguishes human life 
from all other forms. It makes a difference, not 
of degree, but of kind. This discovery of Jesus 
was of course implicit in the Old Testament, and 
in Judaism had been coming nearer the threshold 
of consciousness. And this discovery of Jesus 
transformed human history. 


When a man discovers his own essence as 
a human being, the essence of humanity and, for 
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the religious consciousness, the nature of God are 
discovered. 


A society which does justice to ‘ humanity’ will 
do justice to the two concepts of freedom and 
equality. Our author’s account of essential equality 
is helpful. The equality in view does not abolish, 
for example, the master-servant relationship. But 
that exists only in a limited function, and sub- 
ordination of one man to another does not involve 
any personal inequality. ‘Superiority of function 
for a particular purpose only becomes a denial of 
human equality if it is transferred to the personal 
field.’ 


Similarly with regard to economic systems. 
The ideal of equality neither justifies nor condemns 
any economic system as such. What it condemns 
is the idea of caste—a ruling class and a working 
class, an aristocratic class and a class of commoners. 
Caste is due not to any economic system as such, 
but to the transference to the personal field of 
distinctions of function relative to economic 
purposes. Any economic system can be justified 
under one condition—‘ that it actually does work 
in the interests of all concerned better than any 
other that is possible.’ 


Equality is not always realizable. The important 
thing is that it should be ‘intended.’ Equality 
is neither ideal nor fact, it is a principle of human 
action. ‘A society which denies equality is suffer- 
ing from a general neurosis.’ Equality, like free- 
dom, is an immediate corollary of the love which 
is fundamental—‘ love is the only possible basis of 
human unity.’ Without that love, freedom and 
equality, friendship cannot exist. Nor will any 
society endure which does violence to them. ‘ Any 
society of men which is not based on freedom and 
equality is not a human community. It is a 
functional organization for a specific purpose which 
denies the nature of human relationship; and 
must therefore frustrate itself and in the long run 
destroy itself.’ 


The Church Congress was held last year at Bristol 
in October. The general subject was The Gospel to 
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this Generation, and that is the title of the volume 


containing the papers and addresses given by various | 


distinguished persons, edited by the Rev. Canon 
Maurice H. Fitzgerald, and published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton at the small price of 2s. 6d. 
net. The distinguished persons referred to above 
included the two Archbishops, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 


Canon Tissington Tatlow, and two Presbyterians, } 


the Rev. James Reid and Dr. J. H. Oldham. The 
aim of the Congress, and of this book, was to define 


the message of Christianity to the world, and to show | 
how the Church can bring this message home to the | 


hearts and minds of men through its teaching and 
its life. 


The Congress was fortunate in having Dr. OLDHAM ~ 


to deal with the leading theme: ‘ The Content of 
the Gospel.’ He does not deal with his subject in a 
conventional way, which would probably have pro- 
duced little more than a catalogue of doctrines. 
What he does is, first of all, to look at the con- 
temporary situation and the forces which have 
made it what it is, and then to ask whether the 
Church has a crucial and decisive witness to bear— 
a central testimony which must dominate and 
vitalize not only all our preaching but the whole life 
and activity of the Church and its members. 


First, then, about the contemporary situation. 


The key to an understanding of the modern age, we 
are told by many thinkers, is that man has taken his 
destiny into his own hands and sought in himself, 


individually and collectively, the source of all values. _ 


The situation which the Church is facing to-day is 


the outcome of a vast historical experiment. From | 


the time of the Renaissance and the age of discovery 
Western man has embarked on the illimitable 
adventure of understanding and mastering the 


world through the service of his reason and reliance _ | 


on his own efforts. And the result is an achievement 
the imposing massiveness of which it requires a 
stupendous effort of thought and imagination to 
realize. 

The dogmatic atheism of Communism and the 
idolatrous worship of the nation are only the cul- 


minating expressions of a temper and attitude that | 
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have been for centuries the real driving force of the 
Western world. And the hope of a better world is 
looked for in man’s capacity through knowledge to 
control and shape the world. The Church is far too 
little alive to the fact that through the progress of 
the social sciences, through the increasing correlation 
of different branches of knowledge and through the 
-growingly efficient organisation of research, man is 
steadily acquiring a power to mould the lives of 
human beings which has greater potentialities, for 
good and for evil, than his control over physical 
nature. 

In comparison with this unhalting, relentless, 
triumphant, scientific control of life, our methods of 
religious influence appear antiquated and homespun, 
as little fitted to survive in face of the masterful 
scientific direction and organization of life as village 
industries and crafts in an age of machine produc- 
tion. Science seems to have made God irrelevant to 
human life. It offers an alternative means of over- 
coming physical, social, and even moral evil. 


But that is only one side of the picture. Notwith- 
standing these amazing and intoxicating achieve- 
ments, it is only too evident that all is not well. We 
find ourselves in a social crisis which threatens the 
existence of European civilization. Widespread 
unemployment is destroying the bodies and souls of 
men. Instead of becoming master of the world, man 
is in danger of being enslaved to the machines he 
has invented and of becoming the plaything of the 
forces he has brought into existence. There is in 
wide circles a growing sense of the meaninglessness 
of life. Man has lost his sense of direction. He finds 
himself sinking in a mass of relativities. It is partly 
to escape the burden of responsibility that men seek 
refuge in a blind surrender to the community. 


_ This leads us to the second part of the paper. 

What has the Church to offer in this situation ? 
Dr. OtpHAm deals with three points. First of all, he 
points out that by its very existence the Church is 
committed to a view of the nature of man totally at 
variance with the assumptions of the self-reliant 
humanism which has created the modern world, with 
its splendours, its sickness, and its doubts. In the 
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Christian view man is not the master of his own fate. 
He is a created and dependent being. His existence, 
his true nature as man, is based on his relation to 
God. There is an objective truth and justice to which 
he is meant to conform, and only through such con- 
formity can he achieve his true manhood. Take 
away that belief (which is widely denied) and you 
leave nothing to which final appeal can be made 
except force, and deprive man of that which makes 
him distinctively human and has been the spring and 
inspiration of all his strivings towards a higher life. 


Whether this view of man is true or not it is of 
infinite importance to mankind. It is at the same 
time a decisive challenge to the assumptions and 
practical beliefs of modern society. If it were only 
believed it would create a real revolution in the life 
of mankind. What really matters, what is funda- 
mentally necessary, is a reorientation of men’s lives 
in the light of their relation to God. This is the first 
point at which the Christian faith challenges the 
whole thought and behaviour of contemporary 
society, that the meaning of man’s existence is found 
in his relation to God. 


The second thing of supreme importance to be said 
about the content of the gospel is that it is a gospel. 
It is not primarily a set of ideas or duties, but the 
story of something that happened in history, some- 
thing that because it happened has led to a belief 
about the nature of reality that is staggering and 
incredible to the natural reason. It is that God by 
His own act has created a new order of human life 
in which men are called to live. The gospel is the 
announcement of a gift, not the presentation of a 
demand, and it is vital that that order should always 
be in our mind when we speak of it—not, in the first 
place, demand, as we incorrigible English moralists 
are always making it appear, but gospel. 


The good news which Jesus proclaimed was that 
the day of deliverance and redemption—the 
Kingdom of God—was at hand. Its powers were 
already operative, though its full realization lay in 
the future. Two ‘moments’ in this message were 
the forgiveness of sins, which is central in the 
Christian message, and, what is equally important, a 
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new life, a life of sonship. That is clearly what the 
gospel means in the New Testament. The early 
Christians were conscious, like their Master, of the 
presence and working of supernatural forces. They 
lived with Christ in heavenly places. The advent 
of the New Age manifested itself in a new quality of 
life, the character and meaning of which is love. 


This brings us to the third conception in the 
Christian understanding of life which has immeasur- 
able consequences for the life of our time. It is in 
the sphere of the relations between persons, and not 
in the immensities and unfathomable mysteries of 
Nature, that God makes Himself known. By His 
grace God has communicated to us a responsible 
selfhood. And the response which He asks of us is 
to love and serve Him in other men. This faith, that 
the end of human existence is a community of love, 
based on God’s creative love to us, has power to 
redeem our civilization from its menacing one- 
sidedness and to restore to it health and sanity 
and a satisfying meaning. 


Why, then, if it has this power, does it come about 
that a message of such profound significance should 
have so little force and punch and bite? Why do 
assertions that transform entirely the meaning of 
human existence, and that should kindle in men’s 
minds the flame of a living hope, leave them in fact 
so largely unmoved ? Why does the world go its 
way in all the manifold activities of the common life 
unperturbed and unchallenged by the startling and 
revolutionary affirmations of Christian faith ? Till 
we have faced these profoundly relevant questions 
we have not got to the real heart of the subject of the 
content of the gospel. 


The answer to them is twofold. The first answer 
is suggested by the Pope’s question in Browning’s 
‘ The Ring and the Book ’— well, is the thing we see 
salvation ?’ It is the misfortune of the preacher 
that he has to deal largely in words. And the 
temptation is always present to substitute words for 
realities. The Kingdom of God is a realm of power. 
It brings salvation in this present life. It is the actual 
experience of victory over sin, failure, weakness, and 
circumstance. And where this is lacking the gospel 
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is no more than a lovely song. In all effective. 


Christian preaching the note of personal testimony / | : 


is always present.. And our fundamental need in | 
regard to the content of the gospel is to rediscover its 
meaning in actual experience. 


The second reason which makes it difficult for men 
to-day to take seriously the preaching of the gospel 
has to do with the whole structure of modern society. 
It is the contradiction between the affirmations of 
the Christian faith and the ends, institutions, and | 
practices of the society in which we live, and there- | 
fore one thing that is imperative is that we must 
create a society which is in accordance with the 
Christian understanding of the meaning and end of © 
man’s existence. If we do not, religion will be rele- | 
gated to a sphere of unreality, unrelated to the actual 1 
life which men have to live. In a society which is } 
assuming responsibility for ordering the lives of its 
members it is vain to proclaim the gospel merely in 
words. Where doctrine and practice, word and act, 
are in fundamental contradiction, religion is bound 
to appear unreal. The Church in modern society is 


thus faced with an inevitable and inexorable choice. — ie 
It must either be content to administer the consola- | 


tion of an other-worldly religion to a small and 
dwindling minority of the population, or it must gird 


itself to a bold and energetic effort to transform the | 


institutions and activities of the community in — 
accordance with the Christian understanding of the | 
nature and destiny of man. 


It is seven or eight years since Dr. James 
MAcKINNON retired from the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Edinburgh, but his pen 
continues to be busy. In the six years before his 
retirement he published his notable four-volume 
work on ‘ Luther and the Reformation,’ and in the 
years that have followed he has given us studies of 
the Historic Jesus, of the Gospel in the Early Church, - 
of the period from Christ to Constantine, and of 
Calvin and the Reformation. And now comes a 
fifth volume, The Origins of the Reformation 
(Longmans ; 16s. net). It would be difficult to find | 
a parallel to such an achievement. 


feudal system. 
attempt to limit the power of the Pope by that of the 
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The purpose of the volume, of which no higher 


_ praise can be given than that it is as learned and 


scholarly as its predecessors, is ‘to unfold the 


operation of the complex factors in the relevant 
history of the late medieval period—political, 
- economic, social, constitutional, intellectual, religi- 
ous, and moral—in which the origins of the Reforma- 


tion lie, and without which the mission of Luther 


and his fellow-reformers in the sixteenth century 
_ would hardly have been possible.’ ‘ Without such a 
_ preliminary review,’ it is added, ‘ the Reformation 
| cannot be adequately understood or interpreted.’ 


In the political sphere there is the rise of the 


national State leading to conflict with the papacy. 


In the economic sphere the widespread antagonism 


_ to the papal fiscal system. In the social sphere the 
_ persistent attempt on the part of the masses to 


secure emancipation from the disabilities of the 
In the constitutional sphere the 


ecclesiastical hierarchy. In the intellectual sphere 
the transforming influence of the new culture, be- 


_ gotten of the Renascence. Finally, in the sphere 
_ of the religious and moral life there is the reaction 
_ against the medieval doctrinal system and the moral 


declension of the Church which led to the reformation 
of faith and practice on the models of Scripture and 


_ the Early Church. 


Such, then, is the scheme of the book; and it would 


_ be rewarding to follow Dr. Mack1nnon’s exposition 


along any of the paths he has marked out. It is not 
that he takes them up singly and pursues them to 
the end. Rather is it that they are all to be traced 


throughout the volume. For the volume is arranged 
more or less on chronological lines. The biographical 


interest is, however, allowed free scope in the treat- 


“ment of great figures like Wiclif, Hus, and 
_ Savonarola. 


But in the concluding chapter there is a brief 
Teview of the various factors which operated 
towards the Reformation, and we shall dwell upon 


_ one of them—the religious factor, as expounded by 
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Dr. MACKINNON, who sees in the Reformation the 
culmination of the individualist tendency which 
had found expression in the sects and the mystic 
movement of the late medizval period. 


The sects, like the Lollards and the Hussites, 
tended to develop the separatist spirit. They sought 
to live in the simplicity of early Christianity, and 
were hostile to the secularized ecclesiastical form of 
religion. They prepared the way for that response 
of the common people which Luther’s evangelical 
teaching evoked. The Reformation inaugurated by 
Luther was, in fact, in some respects the continua- 
tion and the completion of the dissenting movement 
led by Wiclif, Hus, and others in the two pre- 
Reformation centuries. 


As for the mystics, they too were inclined to 
separatism. For the union of the soul with God there 
was no need of Church, or priest, or sacrament. 
While Luther was deeply influenced by the mystic 
movement, which persisted even within the Church 
despite the condemnation of Eckhart and others, 
he was not led by it all the way of personal access to 
God. It was only when he went back to Paul by way 
of Augustine that he reached the end of his search. 
Not through Church, priest, or sacrament, as he dis- 
covered, but by fiducial faith alone is salvation 
possible. This was his original, distinctive, epoch- 
making contribution to the Reformation on the 
religious side. 

Dr. MACKINNOoN’s own standpoint may be gathered 
from the words that follow: ‘ In his cardinal prin- 
ciple of justification by faith alone he dealt a fatal 
blow to medieval belief and usage by invalidating 
the doctrine of salvation in and through the sacer- 
dotal Church, discarding root and branch the 
principle of salvation by meritorious works, and 
placing the soul in direct relation to God through 
personal faith. Moreover, he made a clean breach 
with the medieval, ascetic conception of the 
religious life, and substituted for it the freedom of 
the Christian man, the human life in accordance with 
the liberty, if also the moral obligation of the Gospel.’ 
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Qfter GFifty Pears. 


V. The Background of the Psalms. 


By THE REVEREND Norman H. Snaitu, M.A., WESLEY COLLEGE, HEADINGLEY. 


TuE last fifty years have seen considerable changes 
in the methods of approach to the study of the 
Psalms, and correspondingly important develop- 
ments in the understanding of them. As a result, 
the Psalms have never been more appreciated than 
they are to-day, not only for the evidence they 
provide concerning Hebrew-Jewish religion, but 
also for the spiritual strength they impart to every 
generation. 

When the period opened, commentators were 
still following, though nearing the end of the road, 
those first editors, the results of whose work are 
embedded in the very titles of the Psalms them- 
selves. Attention was directed to individual 
Psalms, and attempts were still being made to find 
in them references to recorded history. Only to the 
smallest extent did the search for suitable occasions 
reach out beyond the Old Testament itself, and 
then it was to those periods of Jewish history, such 
as the times of the Persian Ochus or the days of 
the Hasmoneans, which receive little or no notice 
there. 

In the earliest days, as the titles in the Psalms 
show, the search necessarily was confined to 
recorded incidents in the life of David himself, 
cf. 18, 34, 51, etc. Except for isolated and rare 
instances, this period extended until Hengstenberg 
(Eng. Tr., 1846). Since his day, the period has 
gradually extended, first to include the days of the 
kingdoms, then to embrace the days of Exile and 
the time of reconstruction, until Kennett (Evcycl. 
Brit., 1xth ed.) would make almost all the Psalms 
Maccabean, whilst Hitzig (1863-65) and Duhm 
(1889, 2nd ed. 1922) were prepared to associate 
some Psalms with Alexander Jannaeus (c. 102- 
76 B.c.). This method was tolerably satisfactory in 
respect of such Psalms as 46 and 47, which are 
generally accepted as dating from the invasion of 
Sennacherib at the end of the eighth century B.c., 
but its application to such Psalms as 18 and 68 
exposed its fundamental weakness. Ps 18 has 
been ascribed with exemplary definiteness to every 


‘to the times of the Maccabees. 


generation from David to Simon the Maccabee, 
and Ps 68 from Joshua to Alexander Jannaeus. 
The method is largely subjective, and the considera- — 
tions far too vague. 


In 1888 Cheyne published his commentary on | 


The Book of the Psalms in one volume. The exegesis © 
belongs to Cheyne’s best and most inspiring period. 
The volume remains still the most satisfactory 
English commentary on the Psalms. It is a monu- — 
ment of exact scholarship, capable criticism, and — 
bold conclusions. The companion volume is | 
Cheyne’s 1891 Bampton Lectures, The Origin and | 
Religious Contents of the Psalter. With the tradi- | 
tional method of seeking historical occasions for | 
individual Psalms, he combined an exhaustive |} 
literary analysis. In this he followed Ewald (Eng. — 
Tr., 1880), but he made the method his own. Ewald 
had arranged the Psalms in what he believed to 


be the correct chronological order. He regarded — 


thirteen Psalms as belonging to David and his time, 


and a large number of the rest as coming from the — | 


Cheyne | 
admitted one — 


times of reconstruction after the Exile. 
went very much further. He 


Psalm only (18) to be pre-exilic, and this he allocated 


to the reign of Josiah. The remainder of the — 
Psalms he ascribed to the post-exilic period, mostly 
to the Persian and Greek periods, but some thirty — 
The story of the 
study of the Psalms until the end of the century is 
a series of variations on either side of Cheyne’s 
position. Kautzsch (Outline of the History of the 
Literature of the Old Testament, 1898) allowed some 
pre-exilic songs and fragments, a few Maccabean 
Psalms in Books II. and III., and a large number in > 
the last two books of the Psalter. Duhm out- 
distanced them all. He regarded the majority of 
the Psalms as Maccabean, and some even as from 
the first century B.c. On the other side, Delitzsch 
(Eng. Tr., 1892) assigned nearly fifty Psalms to 
David, whilst Kirkpatrick (The Psalms, 1902, 
Cambridge Bible for Schools series) considered a 
large number of Psalms to belong to the time of 
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David and the days immediately succeeding him. 
These two commentaries are worth special mention. 
Delitzsch’s work is valuable for his explanations of 
the meaning of the text arising out of the exact 
significance of the Hebrew words themselves, and 
also for his references to early and medieval 
Jewish commentators. Kirkpatrick rivals Cheyne 
in the affection of English students generally, and his 
commentary (in one volume or in three) should be 
the continual companion of Cheyne’s one volume 
commentary. S. R. Driver (Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament, 9th ed. 1913) does 
not willingly regard any Psalms as of early date, 
and generally adopts a mediating position. Briggs 
(Psalms, ICC, 1906-7) follows Ewald in allocating 
the majority of the Psalms to the Persian period, 
though his rigid theory of metre and stanzas led 
him to make numerous changes in the text and 
continuously to regard whole lines as interpolations. 
Baethgen (Die Psalmen, 1892, 2nd ed. 1904) is 
probably the safest of all the commentators of this 
period, though whether he is on that account right 
is another question entirely. He represents the 
same general tendency as W. Robertson Smith (The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd ed. 1892, 
ch. vil.), and Davison and Davies (Psalms, Century 
Bible, 1906). The position of these scholars is 
mediating in every way, even to fixing a large 
number of the Psalms in the middle, and Persian, 
period. They avoid the more extreme conclusions 
of Cheyne and Duhm, the conservatism of Kirk- 
patrick, and the excessive emendations of Briggs 
and all moderns who emend the text on the basis 
of their own theories of versification. The weak- 
ness of the approach represented by all these 
scholars is that the determination of the date 
really rests on the interpretation. Nothing is more 
precarious than the attempt to fit the Psalms to 
particular dates in history because of apparent 
references to be found in them. We know nothing 
of large tracts of Jewish history, even if we were 
all agreed on the meaning of the references in the 
Psalms themselves and, furthermore, the history 
which we have is so coloured by the events and 
opinions of later days as to make all conclusions 
as to dates of Psalms highly problematical. 

The net result of all this type of criticism was 
summed up by Budde (Tur Expository TIMES, xii. 
288): ‘ The majority of the poems will have passed 
through a whole series of phases before reaching 
their present form.’ This is the judgment of the 
thirty-odd years since Budde’s article, and it 
explains in part the wide variations in the judgment 
of earlier scholars. In any particular Psalm there 
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may be elements from many generations, each age 
having adapted the song more precisely to its own 
needs. It may be in some cases that the scholars 
were all right, though each in respect of his own 
reference only. Asa result of this continual process 
of revision the Psalter has become a book for every 
age, and for every man it is the mirror of his own 
religious experience. i 

The year 1888 saw the first step along a new 
avenue in the study of the Psalms, when Smend 
published an article on the significance of the ‘I’ 
of the psalmists (Ueber das ‘Ich’ der Psalmen, in 
ZATW, viii. 49-117). Actually he was reviving 
an old, forgotten theory of Rudinger (1580-1), 
though with new emphasis. Smend claimed that 
in some eighty Psalms the ‘I’ was not an individual 
speaking of his own experience, but was Israel, the 
church-nation, speaking as a unity. Subsequently 
he modified his position somewhat under the in- 
fluence of Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, 1891) and 
Beer (Individual- und Gemeinde-Psalmen, 1894), 
and this modified judgment held the field for 
twenty years. It depended ultimately on the 
generally accepted view that the Psalter was ‘ the 
hymn-book of the Second Temple,’ not only used 
as such, but made to be such. Noeldeke (1900) 
disagreed, as Duhm had done before him, for Duhm 
had always held that very many of the Psalms 
were written for, and used for private edification 
only. In the year 1915, Balla (Das Ich der Psalmen) 
gave a new turn to men’s thoughts, when he 
pleaded most strongly for the individualist point 
of view. He has been supported by Gunkel (1926), 
Barnes (1931), Schmidt (1934), Herkenne (1936), 
and most moderns. H. Wheeler Robinson (in The 
Psalmists, 1926, ed. D. C. Simpson, pp. 82-6) 
adheres to a collective interpretation on the basis 
of the idea of ‘ corporate personality.’ This idea 
is recognized by Mowinckel, who regards the 
king or other representative as being the mouth- 
piece of the community. This last suggestion is on 
the lines of an, article by G. B. Gray (JQR, vii. 
(895), pp. 658-686), in which he held that the 
‘Royal Psalms,’ those Psalms which refer to a king 
obviously not Jehovah, need not be either pre- 
exilic or post-Maccabean. The king is an idealiza- 
tion of the people, and just as Israel can, on occasion, 
be ‘the Lord’s Anointed,’ so also can Israel cor- 
porately be the Messianic King. To this general 
outlook there belong all such conceptions as the 
‘ suffering servant’ and the ‘Son of Man’ (T. W. 
Manson, Teaching of Jesus), and we may expect a 
gradual return to this point of view in the future. 

The most recent tendencies in the study of the 
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Psalms are in three directions: first, to think in 
terms of classes of Psalms rather than to look for 
specific references in individual Psalms; second, 
to search for similarities in the religion and ritual 
of neighbouring peoples; third, to examine the 
Psalms in view of what we know, or can conjecture, 
of the cultus of the Temple. 

The tendency to deal with classes of Psalms 
reaches its full development in Gunkel (Old Testa- 
ment Essays, 1927, where the thirteenth article is 
by Gunkel, pp. 118-142). The title of this essay 
indicates the method, ‘ The Poetry of the Psalms : 
its Literary History and its Application to the 
Dating of the Psalms.’ He brings to notice, in the 
first place, certain songs which are embedded in the 
Old Testament—the songs in Ex 15, Is 6, and 
Lamentations. On the basis of these and others, 
he builds up a scheme of literary development of 
Hebrew psalmody, regarding these particular songs 
as fixed historical points. He then proceeds to 
classify and date the various Psalms according to 
motif and structure. There are four classes— 
National Hymns of Praise, Private Hymns of 
Thanksgiving, National Hymns of Sorrow, and 
Private Hymns of Sorrow. This is the historical 
order of the classes, and within the classes, the 
simpler the structure the earlier the Psalm. Each 
class has its own set formule, and these are the 
main criteria. Gunkel follows the modern ten- 
dency, reversing that of thirty years ago, of dating 
a Psalm early (pre-exilic) unless there is clear indica- 
tion otherwise, so that he would date even his 
latest class before the time of Jeremiah. The general 
judgment on Gunkel’s work is that, whilst un- 
doubtedly he has made a considerable advance in 
the understanding of the Psalms, his reconstruction 
of the history of Hebrew psalmody is largely sub- 
jective, and his application of it too thorough. 

The second movement is represented by Winckler, 
Zimmern, Jastrow, and Gressmann with respect to 
Babylonian religion ; and by A. M. Blackman with 
respect to Egyptian religion. It has arisen through 
the increasing knowledge of the Ancient East 
which modern archeology has revealed, and may 
be said to date from the time when, in 1872, George 
Smith pieced together fragments of clay tablets 
from the library of Asshur-bani-pal in Nineveh, 
and read, to his intense delight, the story of a 
‘Babylonian Noah,’ which had obvious affinities 
with the Hebrew story of the Flood. The more 
enthusiastic adherents of the ‘ Pan-Babylonian’ 
school have tended to see all Hebrew religion with 
Babylonian eyes, with the result that they have 
sometimes gone perilously near the assumption that 
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what we know to have happened in Babylon must 
necessarily have happened in Jerusalem also. The 
more moderate position with respect to Babylonian — 
religion and culture is stated by G. R. Driver (in The 
Psalmists, ed. D. C. Simpson, pp. 109-176). There 
are undoubted resemblances in form and phrases 
between Hebrew and Babylonian Psalms. There 
are elements of that parallelism which is a feature 
of Hebrew poetry in the Babylonian models also. 
Similarly, with respect to Egyptian Psalms (see 
A. M. Blackman, in The Psalmists, pp. 177-197), 
there are undoubted relationships, particularly — 
between, for instance, Ps 104 and Ikhnaton’s | 
Famous Hymn to the Sun. The less-advanced 
opinion is that we have three separate lines of 
development, going to back a common original 
culture. There were later contacts because of 
wars and through trade, but, generally speaking, 
the developments were independent. An undue 
emphasis on the similarities causes the student to 
neglect the fundamental differences, particularly 
the Hebrew emphasis on monotheism and on those 
ideas of morality which spring from the work of the 
Prophets. The high religious tone of Ikhnaton’s 
hymn is unique ; in Hebrew psalmody such things 
are the norm. 

The third tendency, namely, to think in terms of 
the cultus of the Temple, is represented by such 
attempts as those by Peters, Keet, and Snaith. 
Peters (The Psalms as Liturgies, 1922) ascribes the 
origin of the Elohist Psalms to the Northern shrines, 
Asaph to Bethel, and Korah to Dan. Keet (A 


Liturgical Study of the Psalter, 1928) seeks to — 


establish the history of singing and music in Temple 
and Synagogue, and to fit the Psalms into this 
framework. The work is parallel to that of Gunkel, 
but from another point of view. Snaith (Studies in 
the Psalter, 1934) seeks to trace the origin of the 
modern Sabbath Psalms back into the days of the 
early Synagogues and the Temple. Attempts have 
been made by E. G. King (JTS, v. 203 ff.) (St. 
John Thackeray (JTS, xvi. 177 ff.), and Snaith 
(ZATW, x. 302 ff.) to explain the present order of 
the Psalms on the basis of an arrangement for a 
triennial lectionary, parallel with that which we 
know to have been in existence in Palestine for the — 
Law. See also L. Rabinowitz, ‘Does Midrash 
Tillim Reflect the Triennial Cycle of Psalms ?’ 
in JQR, xxvi. (1936), 349. 

This movement is represented chiefly by 
Mowinckel. No student of the Psalms has created — 
greater interest and keener discussion than this 
scholar, who published (1921-4) six volumes of 
Psalmenstudien. The recent discoveries at Ras 


_ Shamrs and elsewhere have added fuel to the flame. 
crowning the first twe by his devotion to the third, 
Bamely, the association of the Psalms with the 
ealtus of the Temple. Indeed, there are only three 
Psalms (2, rm2z, 227) which he dees not sssocizte 
defimitely and deliberately with the cultus. He 
deals with the Pselms as did Gunkel, dividing them 
“Isto classes with fixed ritual formule. His two 


cated tithes chance 


Gseussion, however, has been raised by 
Fs second volume, wherein he deals with 


ye eee teeta he sevitaies, the spperates 


a y im procession and with dramatic ritual 
wes enthreant as King The Feast was in 


of eschatology as springing 
sef the cultus. At the basis of this theory is the 
ners myth-ritual pattern througheut 


. 
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the Near East. It is not enough now, as it may 
have beem for the first critics of Mowinckel’s 
theory, to comfime the discussion to the question 
as to what extent the Babylonian festival was 
paralleled m Jerusalem. The question is much 
Isrger—What exactly was the ritual m Selomon’s 
Temple? If it cam be shown that the recent dis- 
covertes at Ras Shamra (J. W. Jack, The Res 
Shemra Tablets, 1935) cam be taken as typical of 
the whele country for the eight hundred years 
previous to the Exile, then the existence of a 
Coronation Feast such as Mowmekel proposes can 
be accepted substantially. The question, however, 
would still remain as to what extant Psalms, if 
any, belonged to it. This has not been faced 
adequately by Mowimckel and bis supporters, the 
tactt assumption heme that the Psalms generally 
are pre-exilic. The statement of the myti-ritual 

pattern position is to be found in Myth and Ritual 
(ed. S. H. Hooke, 1933), and concerning the New 
Mae band mepetake, the article in this volume 
by W. Q. E. Oesterley (pp. #22 ff.) A restatement 
will be found in S. H. Hooke’s 1935 Schweich 
Lectures, The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual. The 
final judgment on Mowimekel's theory must be left 
until the settlement of the major Issue, and there 
the battle is still jomed. 

This much may be satd concerning the present 
pesition of studies of the Psalter. There are two 
conflicting tendencies at work. One would make 
all Psalms preexilic. Unless the Psalms were 
almost entirely rewritten, this mvolves developed 
religious ideas for pre-exilic times. It imsists on 
the success of the Prophets, making them as much 
the consummation as the spear-heads of the meve- 
ment. The other tendency assumes a ritual at 
Jerusalem similar te that at Ras Shamra. It 
mveolves the comparative failure of the pre-exilie 

s and the s ing away, in 586 B.c., of a 
semb-pagan (at least) cultus. Either the number of 
extant pre-exilie Psalms must be negligible, since 
the great majority are clearly imffuenced by the 
prophetic teaching, or, the original Psalms have 
deem so altered as to make the pre-exilic elements 
wholly inconspicueus. In this case the word 

* pre-exthie * has no meaning. 
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Recent Trends of ThougGt on the Atonement, 


By Principat T. Hywet Hucues, D.Lirr., D.D., SWANSEA. 


Ir is a most significant and hopeful fact that the 
trends of thought in recent days show a distinct and 
definite effort to interpret the Atoning Work of 
Christ from a more ethical and Christian point of 
view. Those trends, in general, reveal themselves in 
two broad principles of interpretation. As against 
the tendency of many of the older theories—notably 
that of Anselm—to neglect or ignore the Life of 
Christ, dwelling almost exclusively on His Death, a 
decided movement is evident which treats the Life, 
the Teaching, and the Death of Christ as all aspects 
of one movement of redemptive grace in the gospel. 
Few, if any, writers during the last twenty-five years 
have failed to see the necessity of this, and they have 
realized the grave difficulties raised by isolating the 
Death of Christ from His Life. Moreover, the same 
movement of thought extends beyond the earthly 
life of Christ, laying emphasis, as Moberly does, on 
His resurrection and the gift of the Spirit through 
His death. / Further still, there is a tendency to push 
the meaning and efficacy of Christ’s work into the 
realm of the future life, and to examine the conditions 
of that life in the light of what we know or believe 
regarding what Christ has done in His death in its 
various aspects. 

The other principle is that of making the Father- 
hood of God, as taught by Jesus, basic in all aspects 
of the interpretation of the Atonement. Professor 
Farmer’s statement may be taken as typical of this : 
‘ No theory can be entertained that fails to do justice 
to the love and Fatherhood of God as made known 
in the Gospels.’ Professor Farmer is not alone in 
taking this position, for such scholars as Moberly, 
Mozley, Rashdall, Cave, and Macaulay stress the 
same point. 

Another fact may be mentioned here. The effort 
to interpret the Work of Christ within the schema of 
His three offices as Prophet, Priest, and King, is 
practically abandoned in these days. This line of 
approach was basal to the post-Reformation thinkers, 
and later it had the sanction of such stalwarts as 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl. Barth and Brunner 
have sought to re-establish it in the thought of 
to-day. Most British thinkers however abandon it, 
for, as Professor Macaulay points out, it has very 
grave difficulties, such as the impossibility of keeping 
the various aspects distinct, the difficulty of keeping 
the whole movement within such set limits, etc. 
Dr. Macaulay is led finally to reject it, and few 


writers in these days attempt to make any real use 
of the various aspects represented by these three 
terms. 

It has also become evident to students in this field 
that for some considerable time there has been a 
movement away from the penal substitution theory. 
As early as 1910 we find this tendency clear in 
Dr. Forsyth ; and although Dr. Denney, and later 


Dr. Mozley, sought to rehabilitate the old theory — 


by stripping it of some of its most objectionable 


features, yet this trend has not been checked. — 


Barth, however, in recent days has stated the old 
theory with great clearness and definiteness, and 
Brunner with only a little less directness. Through 


their influence the theory is re-establishing itself in — 
certain quarters. But it is scarcely conceivable that — 


it can long maintain its position, especially if it 
emphasizes some of the cruder aspects of the post- 


Reformation views, for many of those were manifestly — 


unethical in certain respects, and in others they were 


false to psychology, to experience, and to Christian — 


truth. 

The revolt against this view takes two forms. One 
is the Moral Influence Theory which we shall con- 
sider later. The other is the effort to maintain that 
the satisfaction rendered by Jesus in His death is 


moral and not penal. This was the line taken, long ~ 
ago, by M‘Leod Campbell, who made the confession 


of Christ as representative man the objective satis- 
faction in the Atonement. Moberly followed this 
lead, insisting that the penitence and obedience 
of Christ are the central facts. Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh laid great stress on the obedience of 
Christ, whilst others have suggested that the faith of 
Christ, His acceptance of the will of God, or His 
readiness to undergo the vicarious sacrifice necessary 
to redeem men are the basic realities in the situation. 
Among those who take one or other of these 
views are Canon Kirk, Professor Grensted, Canon 
Raven, Bishop Headlam, Dr. Macaulay and others. 


All agree that God does not need to be reconciled to © 


man, but that the work of Christ in His death made 
some difference to God. 

There are however some more definite trends in 
recent thought on the question and to those we now 
turn. 

(i) First we note the partial rehabilitation of the 
Ransom Theory that held so prominent a place in the 


early centuries of the Church. The theory is stripped 
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of most of the objectionable features associated with 
it in the early days, the emphasis being laid on the 
victory of Christ in His death over the evil forces, 


_ the demons and the malignant powers of the world. 


It is construed thus as the triumph of Christ ; the 
Cross, as in John, is His glorification and enthrone- 
ment ; in it His enemies are subdued and finally 
conquered. The motive here is that of securing that 
the final purpose of God shall prevail. It embodies 
the sense that God cannot tolerate for ever the 
opposition of the world forces to His will; that He 


must be master in His own universe by gaining a 


- 


final victory over evil and all evil forces, and through 
this to guarantee the victory of good in the world, the 
elimination of evil in all its forms. Dr. Forsyth had 
envisaged such a position and stated it with force 
and precision. But it was the publication of Gustav 
Aulén’s able survey of the question (Christus Victor, 
1931) that led to its more assured place in modern 


- thought. Aulén rightly insisted that this was the 


classical and dominant view in the New Testament 
as witnessed by almost all the writers ; that it was 
the accepted view of the Fathers, though in some 
cases vitiated by unethical images, etc. ; and though 
it was superseded by the Latin view, it received new 


. life in the teaching of Luther and the Reformers. 
- Moreover, this is the view that fits in best with all 


the group of facts in relation to the death of our 


_ Lord. Something was done in the Cross that assured 


the final victory of God and His purpose ; some- 
thing that had a bearing on the whole moral universe, 
defeating the forces that made for disorganization, 
disintegration and sin, and so making the ultimate 
goal of God’s purpose sure. This view has had a 
profound influence on the outlook of many modern 
thinkers. We find echoes of it in the work of Bishop 
Headlam, Canon Kirk, Principal Cave, and Dr. 
Macaulay, to name only a few of the more recent 


_ writers. The view has much to commend it, for it 


se if. 


yields illumination on many aspects of the question. 

(ii) On the other side, there is, in certain quarters, 
a strong movement away from the idea of an objec- 
tive element in the Atonement, and from anything in 
the nature of a satisfaction made to God in the death 
of Jesus. The Cross, on this theory, is purely a 


revelation of the love of God. All that is needed to 


bring man to God is to create the spirit of penitence 


in the sinner. This is best done by a revelation of 


i 
\ 


q 


vicarious sacrifice and love, and this is what the 
Cross was meant to do. Through the illumination 
wrought in the death of Jesus and the penitence that 
ensues, men come into union with God and are 
reconciled to Him. This was the view of Abelard, 
though he also held other views that cannot be 
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reconciled with this. In modern times the view is 
associated with the name of Horace Bushnell, but in 
recent days it has been revived with great skill and 
scholarship by Dr. Hastings Rashdall.1 He empha- 
sizes the revelation made in the teaching and the life 
of Jesus. This was meant to bring men to penitence, 
and the Cross is but the fuller revelation of the prin- 
ciples there laid down, the actualization of the moral 
ideal as taught by Jesus. No satisfaction was needed 
by God ; all that was necessary was a penitent spirit 
in man and the Cross was the best means of produc- 
ing this. Dr. Rashdall argues ably for this position, 
but in many aspects he fails to convince. As Canon 
Kirk insists, he does not take account of the moral 
disorganization at the heart of the universe, or of the 
necessities that lie in the natural fitness of things. 
This is the modern form of the Moral Influence 
Theory. It has many able advocates in America, 
and is strikingly stated by Principal Franks (The 
Dale Lectures on The Atonement) although with 
some marked differences from Dr. Rashdall. Franks 
tries to argue for his view on purely rational grounds, 
as Anselm did, but it is the Abelardian theory that 
he advocates, seeking thus, as he says, to combine 
the method of Anselm with the principle of Abelard. 
Others, such as Halliday and Stevens, state this view 
with more or less clearness. Canon Kirk has criti- 
cised the theory on psychological grounds, saying 
that it gives an undue advantage to men of large 
imaginative powers and emotional reactions as 
against the more phlegmatic type. It thus involves a 
measure of injustice in that it favours emotion rather 
than moral earnestness and effort. It is difficult to 
answer Canon Kirk’s criticism at this point. 

(iii) There is evident also a tendency to revert 
to the idea of sacrifice—more especially the idea 
underlying the Old Testament sacrifices—in the 
effort to interpret the death of Christ. Some 
thinkers emphasize the expiatory character of these 
sacrifices, others dwell on their spiritual meaning, 
whilst others stress the fact that sacrifices were 
God’s appointed way of deliverance, and that the 
virtue lay in the obedient observance of His will and 
the symbolic offering of the self to Him. Efforts are 
also made to discover the origin of sacrifice and to 
base a theory of the Atonement on the ideas sug- 
gested by this. Dr. Forsyth takes this point of view 
in certain phases of his thought. He enquires into 
the essential meaning of the Old Testament sacrifices 
and the ideas underlying the shedding of blood, and 
weaves these conceptions into his theory. Christ 
fulfils in His sacrifice the deepest meaning and the 
spiritual significance of the sacrifices of Israel. 

1 The Idea of Atonement in Christian History. 
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Dr. EL R. Mackintosh also brings a similar idea into 
his treatment of the subject. But 2 more decisive 
efiort in this direction is made in two more recent 
works. Dr. Vincent Taylor in an able study of the 
Passion Sayings of Jesus (The Sacrifice of Jesus) 
approaches the question from this poimt of view, 
finding the meaning of sacrifice in the gift offering 
and the willing surrender of the offerer. Christ, as 
representative man, offered for us the gift of Himself, 
voluntarily and completely to God. 

Another phase of the same conception is brought 
forward by Dr. Hicks (The Fadlness of Sacrifice). 
He accepts in the main the theory of Robertson 
Smith that sacrifice originated in 2 common meal 
and that this mea] was in 2 sense sacrificial and 
sacramental The offering of Jesus embodies this 
idea, and the Eucharist is 2 continuation of this 
offering. In it the sacrificial meal is shared by those 
who partake, the bond is renewed, and an imparta- 
tion of God is made in the cements. A sacra 
mentarian motive is thus at the basis of Dr. Hicks’ 
work and the Atonement is understood in the light 
of this. There are many difficult questions to be 
faced in the full advocacy of this view, but they are 
slurred over or evaded in the interests of a quasi- 
magical theory of the Eucharist. 

Gv) One of the most significant trends of these 
days is the effort to bring about 2 synthesis of the 
various theories hitherto held. There is 2 deep-lying 
consciousness that the old cleavage between ‘ objec- 
tive’ and ‘ subjective’ saust be transcended in some 
higher truth. One of the reasons for this is the fact 
that the meaning of ‘ objective’ is not dear or free 
from ambiguity. It is used in one sense by the 
Reformers, in another by Moberly, and in yet another 
by Forsyth and Denney. Moreover, there are 
various shades of meaning in several other modern 
writers. One of the tasks of thinkers in this fidd in 
the future will be that of darifying and defining the 
meaning of * objective’ On the other hand, it is 
being realized more clearly that there must be a 
subjective clement in the Atonement, and that, from 
the purely human point of view, this is the more 
important aspect. What is done objectively in 
Christ's death maust become subjective to man if it 
is to be effectual in him. Christ’s work for us must in 
some way become His work in us. This is the treth 
underlying the famous lines - 


Though Christ 2 thousand times in Bethlehem be 
born 


If He's not born im thee, thy soul is all forlorn. 

The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul; 

The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee 
whole, 
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Now # this be true, it is dawning on the mamas 
men that there must be 2 pomt where the top 
aspects fuse or blend; a higher truth im which they 
ase synthesized and which contains the essential 
reality of the two. Many have ict this meed 
there are two definite attempts at 2 synthesis which 
the Work of Christ secks to unravel the essential 
meaning of the two main historic theories—those of 
Anselm and its variants, and Abdand) Hie then 
endeavours te weave them into 2 unity around the 
point emphasized by Aulén, that of the victory of 
Christ over the evil forces of the world. This a 
very interesting position, and Dr. Cave shows oom 
siderable acumen and ingenuity in maintaining his 
point of view. One or two aspects area little 
but the main position seems clear and it is suggestive 
and fruttiul, The other attempt along this lime is 
made by Bishop Headlam, im this case sedkimg to 
blend the ideas of victory and sacrifice (The Atome- 
ment). This also is 2 suggestive lime. These two 
contributions poimt the way which study and 
speculation should follow in the days to come, and 
through this movement we may look forward to a 
more adequate and satisfying view of the work of 
Cinist 2s 2 whole. 

(v) Finally, an approach to the Atonement along 
the ne of psychology is made by Canon Kirk an an 
able essay (Essays Catholic and Criticd), taonga 
only makes use of it to critictse the Subject 
Theory. His main pout has already been mentions 
that the Subjective view depends on its appeal to 
ness of men, and that thus it may issue in an mmlaar 
advantage to one person and 2 handicap te another 
Moreover, it tends to put moral camestness and effort 
at 2 discount in comparison with emotion 2 
imaginative power. Canon Kirk's position raise 
some questions, but it is most suggestive and should 
lead to 2 fuller exploration of the Atonement as a 
whole along ethical and psychological lines. Weare 
able to see from the psychological standpoimt that 
some ements emphasized in the older theories, such 
28 the agonizing pictures of Christ’s penal suffering 
are psychologically untenable, for they are not im} 
tude. The appeal was too often to fear and th 
pictures more often repelled and hardened the s 
Amen. The only appeal that seems psycholeg 


oa 
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analysts. This tendency is regarded as an expression 
of a movement that is basic to the universe im its 
physical and moral aspects. The Atonement is thus 
regarded as the effort of the moral universe, and of 


Ged as its ground, to find equilibrium after the 
disturbance caused by sin ; the endeavour to cast 


_ psychology can undoubtedly poimt the way to im- 
‘portant truth. Inasmuch as the Atonement is only 
really known as it is experienced, an examination 
of the experience and of the factors mvolved must 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT IN THE 


foe orginal schlaraip 


7 ow 
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We may therefore leok for some revealing ight in 

A suggestion has also been made from the psyche- 
logical point af view that God is in some sense im 
plicated in, though not responsible for, the fact of sin. 
Since He gave man his free will, the abuse of which is 
sin, He is so far implicated im the total result, and 
the Atonement is His effort to rectify this. This is 
a dare hme of speculation, but it has probability. 

All thesemovements are tokens of renewed interest 
in the basal fact of the Christian gospel, and they 
give ground for rejoicing that men’s minds are show- 
ing evident concern for the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the great reality. 


Riferature. 


maintain, free te avail himself of any scholar’s 
work . . . would have the hardihoeod to undertake 
the task” The ‘strands* referred to are: the 
Idea of God, the Idea of Man, the Idea of 
Right and Wrong, the Idea of Suffering, the 
Idea of Fellowship with God, and the Idea of 
Immortality. 

The result of Dr. Fosdick’s research and medita- 
tion is a fascinating study. You travel along the 
readways, to employ the writer’s image, not alto- 
gether easily ; you have to keep your wits at work ; 
there are difficult bits and some jolts; it is not 
altogether the Great North Road, and sometimes 
you may not be sure you are on the right read. 
But the companionship is delightful, and your guide 
is an honest and experienced traveller. And so 
far as his own aim and are concerned, you 
may be confident that he is reliable. 

There is one main criticism which the book as a 
whole suggests. . It seems to be an achievement of 
almost pure humanism. It is true that Dr. Fosdick 
in his Intreduction says that the process of spiritual 
development in the Bible seems to him to mvolve 
not only human discovery but divine self-disclosure. 
But we hear little or nothing of that interpretation 
throughout the rest of the beak. It is true also 
that every event in human experience is capable 
of two interpretations, according to whether you 
are a theist or a humanist. And those who read 
Dr. Fosdick’s werk with God in their minds will 
not be blind te His hand im the long historical 
process. But there is little in the record of that 
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process in the book before us to suggest God at all. 
Indeed, one constantly feels the superfluity of any 
such hypothesis. And that is why one is rather 
shy of the title ‘ understanding the Bible.’ For the 
Bible is not the record of the development of ideas 
but frankly the record of a revelation. One can 
detect the development, as Dr. Fosdick has done, 
but the main aim of Bible writers is to set forth 
God’s part in the process. Dr. A. B. Davidson used 
to say that what we see in the Bible are elements 
and ideas that come from heredity and environ- 
ment, popular ideas, and, side by side with these, 
truth of revelation that was superseding the popular 
notions. 

But, if this is freely recognized, Dr. Fosdick’s 
masterly survey will be eagerly welcomed, as the 
work (in spite of his modesty) of a real scholar, 
and as a contribution to the understanding of that 
wonderful historical event which has its human 
as well as its divine side. It would be difficult to 
overpraise the lucidity, the sincerity, or the ability 
which this work reveals. And very many readers 
of the Bible will be grateful for the light the dis- 
tinguished author has shed on both Old and New 
Testaments. 


JUDAICA, ETC. 


Jewish publications seem to be on the increase 
in the English-speaking world, and to-day we have 
very full opportunities for understanding the Jew 
at his best. The Cambridge University Press, for 
instance, has recently issued two volumes dealing 
with Solomon Schechter, best known to the world 
of Christian theology for his discovery of the Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus. We have Solomon Schechter : 
A Bibliography, by Mr. Adolph S. Oko (7s. 6d. net), 
which includes a short sketch of Schechter’s life. 
No less than two hundred and forty items are 
enumerated, many of them very slight—reports 

of lectures and similar notices—but it may be 
assumed that the list is exhaustive. The contents 
of the more important works are given, together 
with lists of reviews. There isa good Index. With 
this work, which must have involved a great deal 
of careful research, comes a biography by Mr. 
Norman Bentwich—Solomon Schechter: A Bio- 
graphy (12s. 6d. net). This is all that such a book 
ought to be. The author writes with sympathy 
and enthusiasm of his subject, and makes us see 
the man as he really was. Born in Roumania, he 
spent his life in a slow pilgrimage westwards. For 
a number of years he held an important post in 
Cambridge, where he is still remembered. This 
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s 
: 


was the happiest period of his life, for, though hell 


occupied a bigger position in America and exercised | | 


a wider influence_there than in England, he was ; 
involved in’ much’ distasteful controversy, and : 


occupied with many administrative details. 


‘Asi 


Mr. Bentwich makes us see, he was a really great 


Talmudic scholar, with a passion for his own people, — 
their culture, and their religion. 
with such men as Montefiore and Abrahams (to 


His friendship | 


say nothing of many Christian scholars) never led — 
him into the ranks of Liberal Judaism. He was an © 


inspiring teacher, both to those who attended his 


classes and to those who were reached only by his — 


pen. He was never tired of insisting on the need for 
an understanding of Hebrew, and did more than 
any other modern Jew to make his brethren con- 


: 


scious of their magnificent past and of their t 


responsibility to maintain their tradition. Jew and 


Christian alike will welcome this portrait of a noble — 


character. 

Schechter is quoted in a third Jewish publication, 
a collection of Anglo-Jewish Letters (1158-1917), 
edited by Mr. Cecil Roth (Soncino Press; 12s. 6d. 


net). The book begins with a letter from ‘ Rabbi j 


Ben Ezra, written in December 1158, and ends 
with that in which Balfour communicated to Lord 
Rothschild the famous ‘ Declaration’ 


documents—business letters, diplomatic reports, 


in 19I7. | 


Between these two we have an amazing variety of 


love-letters—indeed, letters of almost every possible _ 


kind. Some are written by Jews and some to 


Jews. We have new light on the intricacies of — 


Queen Elizabeth’s policy; one letter is by the * 


Richard Savage so well known to the modern 
world through the work of Mr. Gwynne Jones. 
Another shows that even a Chief Rabbi could 
misquote the Old Testament (p. 302), while not only 
Zangwill, but also Dickens, George Eliot, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Alfred Austin—to select a few out of 
many well- known names—are represented. Alto- 


gether, this forms an extraordinarily interesting — 


volume, which at times offers valuable material to 
the general historian. 
Of more general interest is the third volume in a 


series entitled ‘ Judaism and Christianity,’ which , 
has appeared under the name, Law and Religion, — 


edited by Dr. E. I. J. Rosenthal (Sheldon Press ; 
tos. 6d. net). While this is in the main a Jewish 
work, in that it deals with Jewish subjects, it 
contains several chapters which appeal primarily 
to the Christian reader. Five of the nine contri- 
butors are connected with the University of Man- 
chester. Thus Professor Murphy deals with the 
relation of Law to Religion at an early stage 


r 


‘ 


‘ 


_ in the development of human thought. 
contributes a lecture (the various chapters were 


_ Mesopotamian side of the subject. 
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Dr. Fish 


originally delivered as a series of lectures) on the 
Professor 
Robertson discusses the Samaritans; Professor 
Manson, the attitude of Jesus and Paul to the 


» Jewish Law; and Dr. Rosenthal, the general editor, 
not merely writes the Preface, but also an article 
on Medieval Judaism and the Law. The other four 


lectures are by Dr. Wheeler Robinson on Israel 


(i.e. the Israel of the Old Testament), Dr. Travers 


Herford on the Pharisees, Professor Gibb on Islam, 
and Father McNabb on the Schoolmen, particularly 


St. Thomas Aquinas. 


The volume as a whole does not seem quite as 


_ effective as its predecessors. It is difficult to account 
for this feeling. The contributors are all men of 
profound learning, and have spared no pains to 


give of their best. Some of the chapters (those of 


_ Dr. Wheeler Robinson, Professor Manson, and Dr. 
Rosenthal may be especially mentioned) attain a 
very high level, while Dr. Herford’s sketch is most 
illuminating. 
assumed that their readers know more about the 


Perhaps the contributors have 
subjects handled than some of them actually do—a 


form of modesty which can be a serious drawback. 


_ But it must have been extremely difficult to select 
_ the material and to compress within the limits of an 
_hour’s lecture the enormous mass of knowledge 
_ which each of these experts possesses ; and the book 


is one of those from which we learn more every time 


we read them. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Nature of Religious Knowledge, by the Rev. 
Norman MacLeish, M.A., B.Phil. (T. & T. Clark ; 
5s. net), is a very clear and interesting, if somewhat 
brief, treatment of a great subject. The writer 
covers a wide field. By way of a preliminary clearing 
of the ground he deals with and criticises the theories 
of religious knowledge advanced by Descartes, 
Schleiermacher, and Jung. In the second and main 


part of the book he considers how knowledge of the 
_ external is gained, involving the perception of other 
selves and a transition to an awareness of God. 
‘This is followed by an outline of the historical 


development of the knowledge of God in primitive, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Christian religion. The thesis 
maintained throughout is ‘that the individual 
begins with a partial apprehension of the whole 
universe in both its physical and mental aspects ; 
that on the ground of certain observed facts and pro- 
cesses, he implicitly infers that there are other minds 
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in the universe akin in nature to his own; and 
that . . . he gradually comes, or may come, parti- 
ally to know God as a Being of infinite power, 
unsearchable wisdom, and perfect goodness.’ The 
writer is aware of the obvious objection that he 
seems to leave no room for special revelation, but 
represents religion as man’s search for God, and not 
God’s self-disclosure to man. This objection he does 
not meet but simply disclaims any intention of 
denying that the knowledge of God is God’s own 
gracious gift. The writing throughout is marked by 
uncommon freshness and lucidity. 


FORM CRITICISM. 


Canon E. B. Redlich, B.D., of Leicester, has con- 
siderably furthered the task of Gospel Criticism in 
his valuable work, Form Criticism: Its Value and 
Limitations (Duckworth; 5s. net). With much 
learning and insight he has discussed the History and 
Assumptions of Form Criticism, and in successive 
chapters has made a careful study of Apothegm- 
stories, Miracle-stories, Sayings and Parables, the 
Passion Narrative, and Form-less stories. He has 
devoted special attention to the contributions of 
Dibelius, Bultmann, and Vincent Taylor, and he 
shows a wise and discriminating judgment in his 
pronouncements upon disputed questions. Especi- 
ally is this true of the work of Bultmann to which he 
has obviously given the closest consideration. In 
estimating the value of Form Criticism he calls 
attention to the service it has rendered in depicting 
the Church as an active institution, in revealing the 
early existence of a continuous Passion Narrative, 
and in stimulating generally the study of Gospel 
Origins. Among the limitations of the new discipline 
he notes the tendency to attempt classification where 
‘forms’ do not exist and to pass judgments on 
‘formless’ groups of narratives. He thinks that 
adequate use of the results of literary criticism have 
not been made and that sufficient attention has not 
been given to the influence of Jesus as a Rabbi and 
a prophet. The evidence of eye-witnesses and 
second-century writers has been neglected, and the 
formative period has not been clearly defined. 
From these and other penetrating criticisms it might 
seem that Canon Redlich is hostile to Form Criticism, 
but, in point of fact, the reverse is true, and the 
student could not have a better introduction to this 
new field of investigation. We welcome in par- 
ticular his able discussion of the weaknesses of 
Wrede’s theory of the ‘ Messianic Secret, recently 
commended by R. H. Lightfoot. After urging that 
the theory does not explain how the Resurrection 
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gave rise to the belief, he writes : ‘ We may also add 
that Wrede does not explain how the Messianic 
secret became known to Mark, who himself did not 
originate it, nor whether the traditions and the 
secrecy existed together before Mark wrote his 
gospel.’ We confidently recommend Canon Redlich’s 
book. In all future discussions of Form Criticism its 
place and importance are assured. 


FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Simultaneously with his work on Form Criticism, 
Canon E. B. Redlich has published a useful brochure 
entitled, An Introduction to the Fourth Gospel (Long- 
mans; 5s. net). Without assigning the authorship 
of the Gospel to St. John, he states a strong case 
for a modified version of the traditional view. He 
believes that the problems of this Gospel are best 
approached from a study of the writer’s aim and a 
knowledge of the background of thought which must 
be known if his work is to be understood. Perhaps 
the best part of the book is the section on ‘ the riddle 
of historicity,’ in which Canon Redlich treats such 
themes as Dislocations, Form Criticism and the 
Gospel, Symbolism and Allegory, the Miracles, and 
Sacramentalism. In these questions his conclusions 
are ‘on the side of the angels,’ provided we may 
assume their orthodoxy. ‘ The miracles,’ he writes, 
* are symbolic, according to John, but not allegorical, 
and even the symbol is not elucidated in half of the 
eight miracles. As signs they manifested Christ’s 
glory, but the greater faith was that of men who saw 
them not and yet believed in Jesus and accepted 
Him for His word’s sake. Thus whilst the historicity 
of the miracles is affirmed by Jesus, by the Evangelist 
and by witnesses, a greater significance is attached 
to the spiritual and ethical disposition of heart and 
mind of men who saw in these historical events the 
works of the Son of God.’ 


= 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S TEACHING, 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1938 by Mr. John 
Burnaby have now been published under the title of 
Amor Dei (Hodder & Stoughton; 1os. 6d. net). 
They are described as ‘ A Study of St. Augustine’s 
Teaching on the Love of God as the motive of 
Christian Life.’ It would be difficult to give an 
adequate expression of the intellectual and spiritual 
distinction of this noble book. For all who love God, 
and who love to meditate on the love of God it is 
full of rare treasure, being especially rich in quota- 
tions from all St. Augustine’s works. But it is far 
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from being a mere anthology. It is really a compre- 
hensive survey of the Augustinian theology, and a 
profound analysis of the mind and heart of the great 
Church Father. His teaching on the Beata Vita, the 
meaning of Love, Sin and Punishment, Grace and 
Reward is carefully studied and elucidated. By way 
of introduction to the main subject of the book there 
are two highly informative chapters on the Embar- 
rassment of the Non-Mystic and the Platonist’s 
Christianity. In conclusion, the Augustinian doctrine 
is compared with the love of God as it is presented in 
the greatest religious thinkers from St. Bernard and 
St. Thomas Aquinas to Luther, Fénelon, and Bishop 
Butler. This is one of those books that leave the 
reader with a feeling of satisfaction that a great 
subject has been worthily treated. 


THE NESTORIAN CHURCH. 


Professor John Foster, now of Selly Oak Colleges, 
formerly a missionary in China, has written his new 
book, The Church of the T’ang Dynasty (S.P.C.K. ; 
4s. net), in order to help the Christians of China to 
see themselves, not merely as ‘ an appanage of the 
Church of the West,’ but as members of a Church 
that, being universal, has its history since apos- 
tolic times in the East as well. This learned 
little book tells the story of the missionary enter- 
prise whose achievement in China is recorded on the 


tablet erected in the ancient capital of that landin 


A.D. 781. Professor Foster not only gives a full trans- 
lation of the tablet but interprets its obscurities, 
and from that and other sources sets forth the whole 
tale of the advance of the missionaries of the 
Nestorian Church across Asia until the Christian 
faith was able under the T’ang Dynasty to establish 
itself in China alongside of Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and Manicheism. ‘The Nestorian Church,’ Dr. 
Mingana declares, ‘ was by far the greatest missionary 
Church that the world has ever produced.’ All the 
more tragic is it that so little remains to-day of so 
much heroic effort. 
cover what the causes of this disappearance may 
have been. He does not agree that it was due to 
defects in the Nestorian faith, nor that it was due to 
syncretism in its presentation to China. Persecu- 
tion, the disorders of a long period of anarchy, and 
the fact that the Church was cut off from the rest of 
Christendom, must suffice in explanation; but the 
whole story should be known not only to the churches 
of the West but to the hard-pressed Church that lives _ 
and suffers to-day in China. 1 

Professor Foster claims the Syrian Church in India 
as a relic of Nestorian missionary zeal, but that, of 


Professor Foster seeks to dis- 
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course, would not be admitted by the Church itself 
which is proud of its traditional relation to St. 
Thomas. J. N. Farquhar has suggested that its 
survival through the centuries may afford some 
confirmation of that tradition. 


PERSONALITY. 


‘ Answering the Need of the Moment: a Text- 
book of Spiritual Re-armament. Get it now!’ is 
printed on a bright yellow ribbon attached to the 
vivid jacket (in white, blue, and yellow) of Mr. Peter 
Fletcher’s new book—In Search of Personality : An 
Essay on Spiritual Re-construction (Rich & Cowan ; 
5s. net). It is perhaps not quite so urgent as all that, 
though the writer does feel a strong impulse to press 
his message on our attention. And it is a valuable 
message. Mr. Fletcher bends a critical eye on the 
world situation, and sees in several quarters a lack 
of integration and mutual fidelity strong enough to 
resist the disruptive energy of a single mind driven 
by a lust for power. From this he concludes that any 
serious effort for spiritual reconstruction must start 
from a clear vision of facts and proceed to the task 
of a radical education. 

Under this conviction he divides his book into 
three parts: first, an analysis of the individual, 
social, and religious situations of our time ; second, 
an examination of what is involved in a vital growth 
towards complete self-expression; and, finally, 
measures that are necessary to remedy the present 
ills and that will ensure that man attains more fully 
than at present to the full possession of his powers. 
The analysis is ruthlessly sincere and thorough. The 
remedies, if sometimes a little vague, are, when one 
thinks of them, on the whole sound. Every one 
will not agree with Mr. Fletcher when he says that 
‘goodness cannot be the end of our lives,’ or that 
‘the pursuit of righteousness makes men spiritually 
proud, dogmatic, fanatical, and often violently 
cruel,’ or that, apart from the organic whole of which 
he is a part, the individual has no meaning. But 
these are perhaps excesses of truth, and in any case, 
it would be unfair to suggest that they represent the 
drift of the writer’s argument. 

It ought to be said that the writer is not only 
deeply in earnest, but that he has in his book a 
definite message of hope and renewal. He calls on 
us to revise our traditional convictions and to enter 
on a life of freedom and adventure that will put us in 
possession of our real selves. How he works out this 
theme the reader will discover in these pages. There 
is something prophetic in the earnestness and urgency 
with which the message of the book is presented, and, 
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as the message itself is sound and constructive, it 
may be hoped that it will receive a wide welcome. 


Professor A. Wolf’s necessarily monumental 
volume deals most fully and adequately with its sub- 
ject, so much so that, apart from the historical value 
of the contents to the student, it is also of distinct 
practical value to modern practitioners of the 
various branches of technology and science which it 
describes. The title of it is A History of Science, 
Technology, and Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century 
(Allen & Unwin ; 25s. net). 

One is lost in admiration of the results obtained in 
the past by the use of machines and instruments of 
the most ingenious design, so complicated, in fact, 
that one wonders how, with the facilities available, 
they were ever constructed. Truly, in science and 
technology, as in other human activities, ‘ there were 
giants in those days’ and we bear a debt of gratitude 
to Professor Wolf for reminding us so entertainingly 
of that fact. 

God’s Arms and the Man is a faithful exposition of 
Ephesians vi. verses 10-20. The author is Mr. John 
Burr, and the publishers Messrs. Allenson & Co. 
(3s. 6d. net). In the first chapter Mr. Burr stresses, 
to an age attracted by physical strength, the neces- 
sity of spiritual strength. In chapter two he deals 
with the foe to be fought. Mr. Burr believes in 
a personal devil. Next he comes to the Christian 
armour, devoting a chapter respectively to the 
Girdle of Truth, the Breastplate of Righteousness, 
the Shoes of Peace, the Shield of Faith, the Helmet 
of Salvation, and the Sword of the Spirit. 


Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge 
University Press ; 5s. net), by the Rev. P. Gardner- 
Smith, B.D., of Jesus College, Cambridge, reopens 
the question of the sources drawn upon by the Fourth 
Evangelist. The author is not content with the 
widely accepted view, which is in line with a well- 
known statement of Clement of Alexandria, that 
St. John was acquainted with at least the Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke. He passes under review the 
greater part of the Fourth Gospel, noting similarities 
and differences between St. John and the Synoptists, 
and seeking to determine on which side the balance 
of probability inclines. He reaches the conclusion, 
which we commend to the attention of the experts, 
that the theory of literary dependence, which has 
proved fruitful in the field of Synoptic criticism, has 
been misapplied in the study of St. John. The 
Fourth Evangelist was familiar with some of the 
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traditions used by the Synoptists, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he had read the Synoptic 
Gospels. Indeed, if once it is admitted that he shows 
no positive signs of acquaintance with the Synoptic 
writers, it can no longer be assumed that his is 
literally the Fourth Gospel. 


Practical Problems in Christian Living, by the 
Rey. Hugh McKeag, D.D. (James Clarke ; 3s. 6d. 
net), is a very cheery book for these troubled and 
anxious times. The chapters in it were originally 
contributed to the columns of ‘ The Christian Advo- 
cate.’ Now since the writer’s death they have been 
collected and issued in book form. Over a score of 
topics are dealt with, under such headings as the 
Luxury of Doing Good, Thankfulness, Disappoint- 
ments, Pernicious Inertia, the Secret of a Happy 
Mind, etc. There are some wise reflections on 
Guidance and the Group Movement. The whole is 
characterized by fine Christian feeling, humour, and 
sound sense. The Rev. W. H. Smith in a Foreword 
says: ‘The sound advice here given will, if acted 
upon, tend to save from confusion, depression, and 
_ fear, while the inspiration and support of the gospel 
message are presented in reasonable and winsome 
terms.’ This is no more than the truth, and the 
book may be commended as a wholesome tonic. 


Dr. Leslie F. Church has collected twelve of his 
broadcast talks and has published them with the 
happy title—In the Quietness. They are printed 
exactly as they were spoken. They cover a wide 
range of subjects—The Lure of the Unfinished, What 
is Happiness ?, Surrender, Eternal Life, The Child, 
The Journey. Each talk ends with suitable prayers. 
The talks brought much comfort and strength to 
those who heard them, and now in book form they 
should be a valuable companion for the quiet hour. 
The publishers, the Epworth Press, have spared no 
pains in the printing and binding of the volume. 
The blue linen board covers are very attractive. 
The price of the volume is 2s. 6d. net. 


A Dutch scholar, Dr. Albert Vis, has published 
a monograph on Messianic Psalm Quotations in the 
New Testament (Menno Hertzberger, Amsterdam ; 
Fl. 2.40). In view of the fact that he is definitely 
following up the work of Dr. Rendel Harris on 
‘ Testimonies’ he has printed his book in excellent 
English. He has discovered thirty-six quotations 
from the Psalter to which a Messianic interpretation 
is given in the New Testament. These he has 
examined, mainly in order to discover whether the 
application of each passage to the Christ is based on 
Rabbinic tradition. In nearly all he finds no trace 
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of such an interpretation in early Judaism, and the 
inevitable conclusion is that the passages in question 
were singled out by the Early Church quite spon- 
taneously. The work has been carried out with 
completeness and with thoroughness, and Dr. Vis 
may be congratulated on having established his 
point. 


The Reformation (Independent Press; 6d. net), 
is a pamphlet composed of two Addresses delivered 
to the Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales on 12th October 1938. One 
Address, ‘ The Spiritual Principles of the Reforma- 
tion,’ was by Professor C. J. Cadoux, M.A., D.D., of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. The burden of it is that 
the fundamental principle of the Reformation is that _ 
of ‘immediate spiritual contact between man and 
God as the ultimate religious reality. The other 
Address, ‘ The Reformation and the Free Churches,’ 
was by Mr. Bernard L. Manning, M.A., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Here it is claimed that the Free 
Churches, alone among the Churches of Christendom, 
have entered into the heritage of the Reformation in 
its fullness. 

Vocation, by the Rev. Rowland Hogben (Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship ; 1s. net), is the work of one who 
having spent sixteen years as a missionary in Inland 
China is now at home working among students in the 
service of the foreign field. This narrows the scope 
of his little book, for there is only one vocation in 
which he is supremely interested, and he is insistent 
that no available young person should lightly put 
that call aside. At the same time he writes in a very 
wise and Christian way about the choices which have 


‘to be made in life and the guidance that is needed by 


all who would live according to the will of God and 
seek first His Kingdom. 


The Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., has already several — 
books to his credit, mainly of a devotional character. 
His new work, In Divers Manners (Longmans ; 55. 
net), is rather more in an apologetic vein, in parts 
indeed an apologia for Roman Catholicism. The 
first essay is an able discussion of the way to God, 
acute and even broadminded. In the third we have 
the Roman apologist in full armour. It is all very 
courteous but very familiar. The same robust 
defender of Romanism appears in other essays. 
They are all interesting and worth reading, because 
the writer is able and suave, and it is good to have 
the Roman point of view put so clearly and even 
fairly. 


Is it not surprising that no one has thought of 


_ for future editions. 


compiling a book of prayers for use at women’s 
meetings ? Nowadays women do so much in the 
way of conducting Guilds, Mothers’ Meetings, Com- 
mittee meetings, and so on, that such a book would 
be warmly welcomed. And here at last it is: 
Prayers for Women’s Meetings, by Mr. C. M. Fox 
(Lutterworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net). Its value can only 
be estimated by use, but the prayers seem to us to be 
simple and suitable. We would suggest amendments 
There is only one prayer for 
‘ Beginning of Meeting, and one prayer for ‘ End of 
Meeting.’ But many women have to open the same 
meeting every week! There ought to be a dozen at 
least to help them. Also, the arrangement of the 
book is too like that of all other devotional meetings 
—‘ Times and Seasons,’ ‘ For Mankind,’ and so on. 
It would be more useful to have many prayers given 
under such rubrics as: ‘ For Mothers’ Meetings,’ 
‘For Guilds, ‘For Foreign Mission Meetings,’ and 
the like. But this book will be very useful. 


An adherent of the ‘ British Israel’ theory, Mr. 
F. B. Edgell, has issued a short monograph entitled 
A Nation’s Inheritance (Marlborough ; 1s. net). Its 
purpose is not to establish the equation commonly 
associated with that theory—this is more or less 
assumed—but to develop a new and original escha- 
tology in which room is found for a larger hope. 
Theologians will question the writer’s theology, and 
the references to Greek and Hebrew suggest the 


_ proverbial ‘ little learning,’ but the tone is modest 


and the spirit excellent, while a real evangelical 
purpose runs through the whole. 


Miss Lajwanti Rama Krishna, Ph.D. (Mrs. I. D. 


_ Madan) has given us a notable little work, Panjabi 


Sufi Poets, A.D. 1460-1900 (Milford ; 7s. 6d. net). 
There is, it seems, no work in any language on the 
subject—only some articles and pamphlets upon 
certain details of it. And the book has meant first- 
hand research in a great mass of MSS. and printed 
poems in several scripts, not to speak of much other 
material, such as oral traditions patiently culled. 
There is an interesting introduction on Sufiism out- 
side India, in certain schools of which the influence 
of Buddhism and of Hinduism is heavily underlined, 
in bold contradiction of Massignon’s views ; on the 
Sifis in India, and in particular of the Panjab ; and 
so, more immediately, to the poetry which they pro- 
duced. Eight of these writers are thereafter dealt 
with in detail, and other lesser lights more cursorily. 
Some of them were odd-ish saints. ‘ Husain indulged 
in wine, and probably it is due to alcohol that he 
died at the age of 53, a comparatively early age for a 
saint’! ‘ Bahu had four married wives and seven- 
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teen mistresses. This sort of life, though sanctioned 
by the Muslim law, did not befit a saint and teacher. 
But it is not for us to judge his private life, and so 
we proceed ’ ! 

But of Bullhe Shah, we are told with confidence 
that ‘ his thought equals that of Jalal-ud-din Rimi 
and Shamshi Tabriz,’ This is a hard saying, which 
the copious extracts given in no way justify. Per- 
haps the most interesting thing about this book is its 
revelation of how Hinduism, with its power of ab- 
sorbing rivals, practised, with no small success, that 
uncanny art even upon Muhammadanism, changing 
the alien Sifiism into a very Indian thing. 


There is no lack of children’s sermons at the 
moment. From Messrs. Pickering & Inglis there 
comes Living Clocks—earnest talks to children by 
Aunt Joan (zs. net). 

The Independent Press send out A Breath of Fresh 
Air, nineteen Nature stories, each one pointing a 
moral. They are told by Professor Bertram Lee 
Woolf, Ph.D. (2s. 6d. net). 

A book meant for older children is Making Your 
Mark. This contains thirty-eight addresses by the 
Rey. E. Ormrod Rodger, M.A. (Allenson ; 
2s. 6d. net). 

The Carey Press publish Treasure in the Dust. 
This is a volume of the Furnival Library for boys and 
girls (paper covers ; 1s. net). The Rev. Sidney H. 
Price is the writer of this volume. Some of these 
talks will be already known for they have appeared 
in this magazine. Here are two of Mr. Price’s stories 
which are new to us. The first is told in the talk 
on giving thanks and the second on the Golden 
Rule. 

‘ T remember a student coming from the Continent 
to study in England. He was very polite, and rather 
amused other students by saying, “‘ Thank you very 
much,” for the least kindness. If you told him the 
time, or helped him with his lessons, he would say : 
“ Thank you VERY much.” It was explained to him 
that it was sufficient to say, ‘“‘ Thank you,” but not 
“Very much.” The College Principal sent for him 
that night to enquire whether he was settling happily 
in his new surroundings, and on leaving the Princi- 
pal’s study he said: ‘“‘ Thank you, but not very 
much.” ’ 

‘Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of the President of the 
United States applied the Golden Rule when she said 
to herself: ‘If I were just an ordinary citizen, I 
should like to see over the White House.” Many 
guests have been invited by her, and, of course, to 
them it is an event of a lifetime. Some of them have 
considered it such a rare occasion that they have 
taken away souvenirs of their visit. This souvenir 
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hunting has been so extensive that there was actu- 
ally a scarcity of serviettes and hand towels for a 
time. Some people chose to take away silver goods 
that were small enough to hide away. It is a pity 
that these people did not live by the Golden Rule.’ 


Professor S. M. Zwemer, LL.D., has collected 
under the title of Studies in Popular Islam (Sheldon 
Press ; 7s. 6d. net) a number of articles, contributed 
by him to ‘ The Moslem World’ with which he has 
been so long associated. They deal mainly with the 
superstitions and beliefs of the common people, and 
bear witness not only to Dr. Zwemer’s intimate 
knowledge of Moslem religious life but to his wide 
erudition in the literature of the subject. The 
chapters of the book deal with a variety of subjects 
ranging from ‘ Hair, finger-nails, and the hand’ to 
the question of the prophet’s alleged illiteracy. 
Every subject is presented with skill and the whole 
book illustrates effectively the background of the 
religion. Islam, of course, has carried with it 
through the centuries much that belongs to its 
animistic ancestry and that links the Moslem—in 
spite of the lofty monotheism of which he is so proud 
—with the simplest idolators. The rosary that he 
wears—like that of the Christian monk—derives 
from Hindu India and Hindus seek to protect them- 
selves from demons by the same devices to which 
many of the worshippers of Allah also resort. The 
Black Stone at Mecca, though, as he says, ‘ it has 
become almost a stone of stumbling to the Modern- 
ists, is still ‘ the Palladium of the common people.’ 
This volume is a storehouse of much that will be 
valuable to any one who desires to explore some of 
the by-ways of Islam. 


A second edition has been published for the 
Church Historical Society of Dr. F. J. Badcock’s 
The History of the Creeds (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net). 
The author emphasizes the importance of the 
baptismal Creeds for the student of the history of 
liturgies. Though they were only an occasional, if an 
intrinsic part of the Liturgy, they were presumably 
an index of the type of liturgy in use ; and thanks 
to many sermons and instructions on the Creed we 
possess a greater knowledge of the local baptismal 
Creed than we do of the remainder of the baptismal 
rite during the first five hundred years of Christian 
history. In this edition many corrections are made. 
More Creed forms have also been printed, particu- 
larly that of the Council of Antioch in the winter 
of 324-325. The author seeks thereby to defend 
himself against the criticism that he had exaggerated 
the liturgical influence of the patriarchate of Antioch. 
It is a learned and scholarly book. 
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The task attempted by Dr. R. G. Finch in The 
Synagogue Lectionary and the New Testament 
(S.P.C.K. ; 6s. net) is to present, so far as possible, 
a table showing the manner in which the Scriptures 
were read in the synagogues of Palestine in the first 
Christian century. That in itself is of interest for 
Biblical studies. But the author goes further. His 
study of the three-year cycle of Readings from the 
Law and the Prophets is considered in its bearing 
upon New Testament chronology. He sees a con- 
nexion between the synagogue reading and the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. What had been read in the 
synagogue, possibly or probably by our Lord Him- 
self, prompted and suggested the teaching. If this 
were so, then an examination of the Old Testament 
quotations and the associated sermons or addresses 
in the light of the three-year cycle might enable us 
to add to our knowledge not only of the New 
Testament dates but also of the New Testament 
books. It is an interesting thesis, and the author 
supports it with learning and acumen. But it takes 
a bold man to venture with such a thesis into the. 
disputed field of Gospel criticism. 


Those who are interested in Liturgiology will wel- 
come an English translation of the Western Liturgtes, 
by Mr. R. C. West, A.K.C. (S.P.C.K. ; 5s. net). The 
liturgies translated are the Roman, the Ambrosian 
Rite, the Gallican Liturgy, the Mozarabic Rite, the 
Stowe Missal, the Book of Deer, an extract from the 
Book of Dimma, the Book of Mulling, and the Ordo 
of the Use of Sarum. The first part of the book is 
occupied with introductions to each of the texts, in 
which information of a most interesting nature is 
given about the origin and characteristics of each of 
the liturgies. It is a handy, compact, and attractive 
little volume. 


Under the title of Words (S.C.M.; 3s. net), 
Professor C. A. Anderson Scott, D.D., has compiled — 
‘A Brief Vocabulary of the New Testament, the 
chief purpose of which is ‘ to remove for ordinary ~ 
readers of the New Testament misunderstandings of 
words and phrases which are due either to ambiguity 
in the language itself or to changes in the meanings 
of words since our authorized translation was made, 
or to mistranslation in that version itself.’ Some 
very useful and cautionary remarks are made in a 
short introduction on ‘idioms of thought.’ The 
bulk of the book consists of a vocabulary arranged 
in alphabetical order of significant New Testament 
words which may easily be misunderstood. The list 
comprises over a hundred and twenty words and 
should prove exceedingly helpful to the ordinary 
reader of the English New Testament. 
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Problems of CTozday, 


VI. Ministerial Training. 


By THE REVEREND PrincipAL H. WHEELER Ropinson, M.A., D.D., 


REGENT’S PaRK COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE problem here is, in general, that of all educa- 
tion, namely, how to combine, in due proportion, 
intellectual discipline with technical training, how 
to train men to think accurately and to give them 
as broad a culture as possible, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, how to equip them for the special 
tasks of their future occupation. But the problem 
is accentuated, in regard to training for the Christian 
ministry, by several factors. The Christian ministry 
requires for its proper discharge a conscious vocation, 
the call of which may often not come until school 
age is past, and other occupations have been 
entered. Consequently, a grown man may often 
have to give an apparently disproportionate time 
to schoolboy work, such as learning Greek, and this, 
too, at a time when the man is eager to deal directly 
with the subject-matter of his future life-work, or 
more probably to get through his training for it 
as soon as possible. Further, an efficient ministry 
depends on general qualities of character and person- 
ality to a more marked degree than any other pro- 
fession. The private character of a lawyer or a 
doctor does not affect his professional work, at least 
in the eyes of the public, to anything like the same 
degree as the personal conduct of a minister. 
Preaching depends on conviction, and conviction 
is the expression of character. If the word of a 
minister’s lips is contradicted by his life, that word 
is not simply left unconfirmed ; it is blasphemed. 
The training and testing of a minister ought, there- 
fore, to be much more rigorous in this respect ; in 
fact, certain faults of character ought definitely to 
disqualify any one from admission to work in which 
a man must be ‘ above suspicion.’ 

It should, of course, be recognized that both the 
problem and its practical solution will vary con- 
siderably according to the particular religious com- 

_ munity in which, and for which, the training is 
given. The present writer bases what is here said 
on more than thirty years of responsibility for the 
: training of Baptist or Congregationalist ministers 


| 


in four colleges. In such a milieu, methods are 
probably more individualistic and the results more 
varied than they would be within more closely and 
uniformly organized systems of Church government. 

(1) The first aspect of the problem is that of 
selection. The candidate presents testimonials as 
to character and preaching ability, submits to a 
written examination as a test of his scholastic 
powers (unless he has already adequate academic 
qualifications) and of his general knowledge of the 
Bible, and is interviewed by a Committee chiefly 
in order to reach some judgment as to his person- 
ality. Here we have, at the very outset, one of our 
greatest difficulties. We are desiderating half a 
dozen qualities in the ideal candidate, all in due 
proportion to each other, and at a time when some, 
at least, of them have to be taken on trust. The 
efficient Free Church minister is expected to be 
a man of blameless character, animated by strong 
human sympathies, with good social address, a 
good speaker, a lover of study (to ensure both a 
successful college course and the continuance of 
study when in the pastorate), a man of clear religious 
convictions, and loyal to the particular Church 
from which he asks for training. This is the ideal ; 
yet how rare a:thing it is to find all these qualities 
equally developed! In practice, those who are 
experienced in the task of selection know that they 
must compromise, and strike a balance. Some of 
these qualities are doubtless more important than 
others ; some of them must be discerned by pro- 
phetic intuition rather than by actual evidence ; 
the apparent absence of one or another must be 
condoned, in the hope that college training or early 
pastoral experience will add what is wanting. 
When that hope is not realized people will say in 
days to come, ‘ How could any college have accepted 
Mr. So-and-so ?’ 

(2) In the actual training, the intellectual discipline 
calls for primary notice, not merely because it is 
the element most subject to control, but chiefly 
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because the years in college are the unique oppor- 
tunity for learning how to think and how to read. 
If these capacities are not acquired then, they 
probably never will be, whereas the rough-and- 
tumble of life will usually impart something of the 
others. Ideally, of course, the acquisition of such 
elementary and essential mental capacities ought 
to precede the proper work of a theological college, 
but, in very many instances, it does not. It would 
be quite impracticable to make graduation in Arts 
a condition of entrance on theological study for all 
candidates in all colleges in the communities already 
named, whilst the possession of a degree is no 
certain guarantee that these qualities have been 
acquired. The result is that more or less of Arts 
work must be incorporated in the curriculum, and 
the theological work is constantly hampered by 
the inability of the student to make a brief but 
comprehensive précis of a chapter, or to write an 
essay in accurate English, an essay that keeps 
rigorously to its point. These simple exercises will 
always be the best tests of attentive reading and 
clear thinking. Ifa man cannot do these two things 
—and how many theological students cannot !— 
he has not learned to read and to think, and he will 
never be reliable in what he says. A man who 
cannot make a clear and impartial analysis of what 
he reads will always distort evidence. Essays are 
apt to suffer from the influence of the sermons as 
much as the sermons suffer from that of the class- 
room essay—a difficulty again peculiar to our special 
problem. The only adequate corrective is that 
which comes from historical studies based on actual 
documents, and from philosophical studies requiring 
the concentration of abstract thought. Most of the 
subjects in a theological curriculum contribute to 
one or the other group, that is, they are ultimately 
either historical or philosophical. 

When additions to the normal curriculum are 
suggested, it is often forgotten that these are not 
likely to be as fitted for mental training as those 
which have proved their worth by long experience. 
If we gain more direct contact with the surrounding 
world by, for example, the study of sociology, we 
may find that we have displaced studies less exciting 
to the student, but better suited to enable him to 
read sociology for himself, in the after years. (As 
a matter of fact, this subject is best handled through 
a Settlement course.) Language work at Greek 
and Hebrew is not only necessary in order to open 
the doors to the proper understanding and exegesis 
of the two Testaments, but also because we rarely 
find accuracy in the use of the English language 
by those who have not given close study to some 
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other language. No theological training ought to 
be considered adequate which does not include 
Hebrew and Greek. 

(3) In regard to the other side of our problem— 
that of technical training, we ought to recognize the 
fact that nothing taught in the classroom can be 
other than theory. The practical training of men 
for a Free Church ministry can be carried out only 
very partially in the college period. There is need 
for more general recognition of the importance of 
the first years in the ministry. Personally, I should 
like to see a year of practical work as assistant in a 
large church under a suitable senior minister made 
compulsory as a sequel to the college course. This 
would correspond to the clinical work in the train- 
ing of adoctor. The alternative method of allowing 
students to hold pastorates whilst in training would 
now be generally recognized as impracticable. On 
the other hand, the experience of student-pastorates, 
in which a strictly limited time is given to such 
work (without detriment to college studies) is 


certainly profitable. As for the theoretical instruc- _ 


tion which can be given in the classroom, the sermon 
class is distinctly valuable, provided its limitations 
are recognized. Pastoral problems seem to me to 
be dealt with best by occasional talks rather than 
in a formal course; in this connexion, visits and 


addresses by men in the active pastorate are im- — 


portant aids. 


But it is impossible to systematize — 


the future work of a Baptist or Congregationalist 


minister to the extent perhaps possible in other 
religious communities. Useful hints can, of course, 
be given, and useful knowledge about certain 
aspects of the minister’s work, such as the legal 
requirements at marriages and burials, together 
with instruction in the proper administration of 
the Sacraments. But a great deal must necessarily 
be left to the personal initiative of the minister, 
and any attempt to prescribe rules for all possible 


contingencies is not only impracticable, but con- 


trary to the ethos of the Free Church ministry. 

(4) In the fourth place, something must be said 
about the all-important question of religious life. 
If this is not maintained and developed in the 
college years, all other training loses its chief value. 
We have a right to expect that students entering 
college have reached some degree of conviction and 
some development of personal devotion. The main- 
tenance and improvement of these is a delicate 
matter, for it is as dangerous to do too much as to 
do too little. Regular devotional exercises of some 
kind are obviously important, and in a residential 
college these would naturally take the form of 
morning and evening prayers. 


I have found a 


| 
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weekly communion service of great value as the 
religious focus of college life. It also provides the 
opportunity for devotional addresses, which can 
cover a wide field. I think that such services 
should be taken by the Principal of the college 
rather than by students in rotation. It is very 
difficult to maintain the devotional spirit in a semi- 
critical atmosphere, and such an atmosphere is 
unavoidable when a student speaks in presence of 
his tutors. Most students are ready enough to 
organize their own devotional meetings. Our 
colleges are generally affliated in some way to 
universities, and this means that there will be many 
inter-collegiate religious organizations in which 
students are likely to take part, according to their 
particular interests. In fact, the risk here is that 
there shall be too many outside religious interests 
rather than too few. I remember receiving from 
somewhere in America an appalling list of the 
practical activities of the students in a theological 
college—so many miles travelled, so many thousand 
gospel meetings, so many hundred conversions, 
and so on. At the bottom of the list was the 
rather pathetic note: ‘These students need your 
prayers.’ 

(5) Our problem is focused most sharply in the 
actual teaching of theology. ‘ Systematic’ theology 
in the older sense has been greatly modified by the 
substitution of ‘ Biblical’ and ‘ Historical’ theology, 
but sometimes with the unfortunate result that 
the ‘ constructive’ part of the subject is reduced 
to a minimum. It is natural that a teacher who 
has worked carefully through the history of dogma 
with his classes should shrink from imposing his 
own obiter dicta as the crowning pinnacle of this 
stately edifice. I am inclined to think that the 
teacher’s own views are best given informally, for 
example, in a ‘seminar’. There are many possible 
forms of this, and the capacity of the particular 
grade of students must dictate the choice. But a 
good method, for the benefit of the average student, 
is to take some recent theological book and ask for 
an analysis of it, chapter by chapter, which then 
forms the basis of a discussion, guided and summed 
up by the tutor in charge of the group. This gives 
ample opportunity for bringing the great theological 
issues into relation with the preached Word, and 
for their correlation with the living issues of the 
day. It is especially valuable for its elasticity, 
since it enables the college to supplement the 
university at any point at which there seems to be 
a lacuna. It also trains men in the shaping and 
expression of the theological views to which they 
are tending, whilst encouraging individual thought. 
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Once more, let it be emphasized for theological 
teaching, as for the practical work of a Free Church 
minister, that it is futile to dictate a number of 
formule. If a man has been taught to think clearly 
and to read attentively, and to follow up his con- 
victions until they are proved or disproved, the 
chief contribution to his future usefulness in the 
ministry has been made. That is most of all true 
to-day when the art of propaganda has been so 
developed. The Christian minister ought to pene- 
trate the disguise of current ‘slogans’ in every 
department to the degree of truth or falsehood 
behind them. To teach his congregation to do 
that, chiefly by positive insistence on the great 
Christian verities by which they must all be tested, 
is a far greater contribution to the common welfare 
than adherence to any political party or any 
theological tenet. 

We all agree that the training of ministers must 
not be too exclusively academic ; the difference of 
judgment is as to the best methods of correlating 
intellectual discipline and book-knowledge with the 
actual life of men to-day. Through the changes in 
the modern world the issues are becoming simpler 
and clearer for those who really think. One of 
them is that peril emphasized by Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan at the close of his History of England: 
‘In the earlier scene, man’s impotence to contend 
with Nature made his life brutish and brief. To- 
day his very command over Nature, so admirably 
and marvellously won, has become his greatest 
peril.’ Alongside of that we may put the remark 
made by the inventor of the Diesel engine a few 
days before his death, and a year before the begin- 
ning of the Great War. He stood with his son 
looking at one of his 800 h.p. motors, and remarked, 
‘It is a fine thing to shape a thing like that in the 
manner of an artist. But whether the whole affair 
has a purpose, whether men are made happier by 
it—that I am no longer able to decide.’ The chief 
aim in all ministerial training is surely to enable 
men to recognize and express the divine purpose in 
the creation of the world, the purpose that emerges 
in the gospel. We need more gospel preaching to- 
day, but it must be informed gospel preaching, 
with a sufficient intellectual background to make its 
application intelligent and convincing to the mind 
as well as to the heart. There is not enough thought 
in much of present-day preaching, the thought 
that is very simple in utterance because it is very 
profound in preparation. That is one justification 
for the intellectual emphasis in ministerial training, 
which this article defends. 

As I read over what has here been written, I 
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am conscious of having said all I set out to say, 
yet of having left the chief thing unsaid. This is 
not the demand for a better quality in the men 
who come for training. Every generation is apt 
to think of a golden age lying in the past—like the 
old convict at Dartmoor, who, after the prisoners’ 
revolt, was pressed by a visiting commissioner to 
give the reason for it. ‘ Well, sir, he said, ‘ the 
fact is we’re not getting the same class of men as 
we used to do.’ Nor is the lacuna in this article 
the need for any drastic change in the curriculum, 
whatever minor alterations may be desirable or 
practicable. I am thinking rather of the spirit in 
which the curriculum is administered, which means 
the impact of the personality of the teacher on the 
taught. This is the soul of teaching, and all the 
rest is body. The ultimate value of all that is 
learnt will lie in the learner’s contacts with reality. 
This is made through the teacher’s whole person- 
ality and the convictions which inspire it. These 
lie both within and beyond all his professional 
equipment, all his ecclesiastical loyalties, all his 
theological beliefs. In the last resort, these are 
the incarnation, the necessary accompaniment and 
expression, of his outlook on life and death, time 
and eternity, God and man. Sometimes he ought 
to get above them all, even the most cherished, 
and, like Rossetti’s ‘ Father Hilary’, climb to the 
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tower of his church and look out on a wider horizon. 
He ought again and again to test himself and his 
work by wider and higher standards than that work 
itself supplies. His vocation, to a peculiar degree, 
is to be a ‘ live point’ in the contact of the eternal 
beyond the temporal with the eternal in the tem- 
poral. It might be said that this is the task of 
every Christian minister, and indeed of every Chris- 
tian. So it is; but the unique opportunities of 
ministerial training, the personal contact with young 
men at their most impressionable period, even the | 
exaggerated estimate they often form of his ability 
in their ignorance of higher standards—all these — 
lay a special obligation on the teacher in a college 
for ministerial training. It is only too easy for 
him to settle down to the routine of a safe job, 
or, on the other hand, to use his position as the 
basis for all sorts of public activities which may 
leave his primary task but half done. As to private 
study or public work, he must strike the balance 
for himself, and there will necessarily be wide diff- 
erences of judgment, directed by differences of 
capacity and opportunity. But he should always 
remember that the chief contribution he makes to 


the training of his students, and that which they | 


will remember when most other things are forgotten, 
is what he is as a man. There is the ultimate 
problem of ministerial training. 


“A fire of coals with fis fatd eBereon, and Bread.’ 


By THE REVEREND Eric F. F. Bishop, NEWMAN SCHOOL OF Missions, THABOR, JERUSALEM. 


THE romance of the Lake of Galilee never grows 
spiritless, and each visit, when there is time to 
think and watch and listen, brings out a touch of 
Jesus and the Gospels. We had two quiet days 
down by the lake just after Christmas, and on the 
only fine afternoon were privileged again to watch 
some fishermen working their ‘ jurf,’ } sweeping the 
sea for fish. They had toiled—some twenty men in 
all—though not through the night, yet long enough 
for disappointment in these hungry days with 
numerous little mouths to fill. For fishing in the 
1 The cayivn of Mt 1347. 


Lake of Galilee as a means of livelihood is becoming 
harder and more precarious every day. It seems 
that the strictures of the good Dr. Christie are 
justified. The artificial control of the lake level 
by the electrical concession at the southern end 
has been a very doubtful blessing to the fisherfolk 
despite whatever compensation may have come 
their way. Much less has it been a blessing to their 
wives, especially in summer time (and Galilee is 
over 600 feet below the level of the Mediterranean), 
when water has to be fetched for household purposes _ 
over burning rocks. But this is by no means the 
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end of the story, for the main trouble for the 
fisherman lies in the fish forsaking the old spawning 
grounds of centuries.1_ The fish tend to congregate 
in deeper water towards the middle of the lake, 
which means less use for the ‘ jurf’ and the ‘ sha- 
baka,’ * and towards the southern end. One result 
has been a large decrease in the actual number 
of fish. The Government officer in charge of the 
fisheries fears that, unless something is done for 
the restocking of the lake, the future is really very 
dark for the fishermen and the fish, including the 
famous ‘musht.’* One interesting fact in this 
connexion is that in a private breeding pond between 
Tabigha and Khan Minia tests are being carried 
out in a small way with fish from other countries, 
and whereas it is now proved that trout could not 
flourish in the lake because of the temperature, 
yet carp undoubtedly thrive, growing to a very 
large size, and contriving to do this in an incredibly 
short time, when contrasted with the normal 
growth of the indigenous fish. Something—and 
here is one important point—must be done, if the 
Lake of Galilee is to persist as a life-giving lake, 
as it has done all these centuries Christian and 
pre-Christian—or shall we let it become as lifeless 
as its big sister farther south, and leave it for 
future generations to discover some mineral value, 
and continue the exploitation of the one spot as 
sacred as Jerusalem in memories of Jesus ? 

There is one thing to be said for these Galilean 
fishermen ; they have learned patience ; the fisher- 
man with his habits and customs has become a 
good Muslim, Jesus was able to turn all that He 
had and was to the service of the Kingdom. Then 
came Islam and the intense belief in the all-powerful 
will of Allah, and so the fishermen are not as dis- 
heartened as well they might be, if Allah does not 
“fill the net with fish.’ All the same they live 
close to their lake and closer to starvation level ; 
and if the catch they had that afternoon in late 
December numbered but sixty worth-while speci- 
mens, it only meant a couple of fish or so apiece 
to each of the workers. But there was good feeling 
among them as they hung on to the rope; and it 
may be that it is the element of uncertainty that 
helps to keep them going in days when other 
hearts more nearly faint with fear. They always 
have lived in the realm of not knowing. So if it is 
two or three fish, it just is, and that is all there is 
about it! As for dividing up the catch, ‘ tradition’ 


* See G. A. Smith, Historical Geography, 462-3. 
* The dugpiSdnorpov of Mt 4'8, corresponding verb in 
Mk 138, 


* Traditionally known as ‘ St. Peter’s fish.’ 


says that the party that supplies the boat and the 
net takes the personal perquisite of a third, while 
the remaining two-thirds are shared all round. 

Though these men are Muslims, there is no reason 
why they should not tell us something about Jesus 
and His first fisherfolk. That afternoon we watched 
them work the ‘ jurf,’ that ‘ net that gathered of 
every kind.’ The next morning another fisherman, 
who took us round to Tel Hum and the place where 
the Jordan enters the northern end of the lake, 
told us that he had been using his ‘ mubattan,’ or 
had ‘let down’ > the special net employed for deep- 
sea work, and the result had been a small haul of 
what he graciously called ‘ sardine, later on to do 
justice as bait for the ‘ hooks’ of himself and his 
two small nephews. Then the following afternoon 
when discussing the ‘sinnara’® with the fisheries’ 
official, he told me that he was quite convinced of 
the possibility of a coin being found in the mouth 
of what is traditionally known as St. Peter’s fish, 
as he had been studying their habits when spawning. 
While it is the custom of this fish apparently to 
swallow its young when danger seems to threaten, 
yet it also possesses the idea of putting a small 
stone in its mouth to prevent the young taking 
refuge there when there is no need, and it /thinks 
the time has come for them to fend for themselves. 
I then asked him to corroborate the different Arabic 
words for ‘net,’ so that the right names in vogue 
to-day might be used in a Palestinian-Arabic 
version of St. Mark, which it is hoped to produce 
this year. This he did very kindly and verified the 
further fact that the third method of netting fish, 
the work in which Peter and Andrew were engaged 
when Jesus called them, is still customary, but it 
has probably suffered even more than the ‘ jurf’ 
from the artificial control of the Lake level. But 
the fisher folk do yet ‘fling’ their modern 
apdhi(BAnotpov., 

But to return to the ‘jurf’ and the division of 
the fish among the ‘partners.’ The ‘ jurf’ natur- 
ally has to be used in those places round the shore, 
where there are no rocks to interfere with the 
dragging. Two boats partake in the operation at 
either end of a large crescent, one more or less 
stationary at the start of the enterprise, the other 
rowing away along the circumference of the semi- 
circle, but with the net on board and coils of rope, 
paying it out over the stern. There is another coil 
of rope left in the other boat fastened to the end 
of the net ; that too is paid out, but takes a shorter 


*Cf. Bernard, I.C.C., ii. 699: ‘ 153’ divides very 
happily into thirds. 


5 Lk 54. S ayuorpov Mt 1727, 
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time; then when the semicircular movement is 
finished both boats put in to shore from perhaps 
half a mile out to sea. As they neared the shore 
on this occasion down came the workers (some of 
them perhaps corresponding to the‘ hired servants ’), 
and wading out to meet the boats, they started to 
pull shorewards, the ropes at each end of the net 
being hauled within an area gradually narrowing 
as the two boats came closer to each other. In- 
cidentally this seemed to indicate that in the Lukan 
story the ‘ partners’ had not been using the ‘ jurf,’ 
but the ‘ mubattan,’ since in the ‘ jurf’ procedure 
there would be no need to ‘ beckon,’ because the 
partners would be coming nearer to each other all 
the time. The scenery of the Lukan call, so to 
speak, is different from the story of the call of 
Peter and Andrew, as we have it in Mark and 
Matthew. It was just this little incident that 
seemed to make clearer some of the details in the 
sea stories of the Gospels, though the disciples are 
actually never depicted as using the ‘ jurf, as that 
only comes in for mention in the Matthean parable. 
The scene in Luke, however, does bear some re- 
semblance to that described in the appendix to 
the Fourth Gospel.2. In each case it seems that it 
had been a ‘mubattan’ that had been in use in 
the night’s fruitless fishing. The ‘jurf’ is quite 
obviously a daytime occupation. There is one 
feature at least in the Johannine story that is 
distinctive, standing out simply and sublimely. 
“So when they got out upon the land, they see 
a fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, and 
bread.’ Both Moffatt and Goodspeed follow the 
R.V.m., and translate ‘ charcoal.’3 Torrey prefers 
‘live coals,’ and Lamsa ‘ burning coals.’ Why 
not a combination and read ‘live charcoal’ ? 
*AvOpaxia according to the Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels means ‘ properly “a brazier filled with 
lighted charcoal.” ’5 This has been used all over 
the Near East in winter time, still is, in fact, in many 
homes in Palestine. And there is little doubt that 
in Jn 1818, dv@pdxca must mean something of that 
sort. In the high-priest’s house there may have 
been more than one ; but who could fancy a brazier 
on the shores of Galilee! Then must not Jesus’ 
little charcoal fire have been something more 
primitive ? Perhaps He may have had the bread 


1Lk 57. Moreover, with the ‘jurf’ they would not 
have filled the boats. 
2 Jn 21038, 


44.e. katouevny. 


3 So too Weymouth. 
340. 
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(loaf) with Him, but hardly a brazier; and after 
all what was the need? As we came away from 
watching the fishermen draw in their ‘ jurf, we 
found a man picking twigs and little branches off 
the nearby trees, which grow in such profusion and 
within such easy reach. I asked him what he was 
doing this for; and at once came the answer that 
he was going to make a fire to cook the fish which 
were his little share of the day’s catch. To that 
fire he would ‘ bring of the fish which (they) had 
just caught’; only in his case probably take the 
two or three home for the evening meal, already 
cooked, which would be much more economical in 
these frugal days. Scattered all along the shore 
there are the black traces of these little fires, where 
fish freshly caught are ‘ broiled.’ The fire of sticks 
is made; and on the glowing ‘ charwood’ embers 
the fish are placed; and afterwards the shore is 
strewn with the charred remains of the series of 
these fires. Have we not here at least a hint of 
the kind of fire that Jesus had got ready ‘ with 
fish laid thereon’? It was not a brazier with 
properly prepared charcoal, such as the servants 
of the high-priest in Jerusalem might have bought 
in the ‘suq’; but just sticks and twigs that His 
own hands had gathered and arranged, thus giving 
almost more poignancy to the suggestion that He 
was preparing Peter for the conversation that was 
coming by the sight of the ‘ charcoal fire’ He had 
built Himself. Incidentally the Old Latin texts 
that read carbones positos as against carbones 
incensos are proved right. The reference in xecmevny 
would surely be to the way the fire had been built, 
just as we all do at a picnic. This means that 
perhaps we ought to take issue with Archbishop 
Bernard and think it not possible that kavouévyv 
should have been the original reading. The sticks 
and twigs would be laid on the top of one another 
with air spaces, and then when the flames had 
died down, the fish would be laid over the sticks. 
This was a simple and dignified meal; and as 
Bernard says: ‘Prima facie the story suggests 
that the fish on the fire was for the breakfast of 
Jesus Himself, ® a single fish and a single loaf of 
bread, which Jesus had brought with Him from 
somewhere, not as Marcus Dods thought, ‘ bread 
baking’? The Lake of Galilee still holds echoes 
of the little actions, the very phraseology and at 
times perchance, when we have ears to hear, almost 
the accents of Jesus ‘ as He was.’ 


6 ii. 698, 699. 7 Exp. Bible: St. John, ii. 388. 
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MirginiBus Muerisque. 
Snow White, Seven Dwarfs, and You. 


By THE REVEREND A. BEAGHEN, 
East MoLEesEy, SURREY. 


Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’—Is 118. 


Many of you have seen the marvellous film Snow 
White I am sure. I wonder whether you realized 
when you saw the dear little girl and the seven little 
men—oh yes, and the horrid queen and the gallant 
prince and the perfectly wonderful animals and birds 
—that there is not a single living actor in the whole 
film. That is the great thrill of the whole thing. 
When Walt Disney said he was going to do Snow 
White, his favourite fairy story, they said he 
couldn’t do it without film stars and live animals 
and birds. But he just smiled, shut himself up in his 
little studio and took his magic wands—his pencil 
and his brush—and began drawing and painting. He 
got a lot of friends to draw his drawings, hundreds and 
thousands of them, a fresh drawing for every single 
movement. Then the pictures were put on long films 
and the music and talk was added. - Then came the 
thrilling moment when all the actors came to life! I 
will tell you what I learned when I saw it. First, 
it’s only when God breathes into us His living breath 
we really begin to live. That was what happened 
when the world began and all the wonderful things 
God had made for man to enjoy were ready for 
some one to enjoy them, and the man God made was 
ready but lifeless. ‘ And God breathed into him the 
breath of life and man became alive.’ That’s one 
thing. 

Again, there are all those funny little men who 
spend their lives digging for diamonds without 
having much idea what they were going to use them 
for except to get rich. They are very like many of us 
human folk when we get older-in that. But they 
were not too keen on keeping either their little house 
or their little selves clean, and Snow White began to 
tidy up when she found herself in their queer little 
house. It was remarkable what a difference that 
tidying up made. The little men noticed it when 
they came home singing ‘ Hi-Ho.’ They were so glad 
to see their house tidy and some one who could pro- 
vide them with gooseberry pie that they asked Snow 
White to stay, even though she made them wash, a 
thing they had not done for a long time. I think we 
have met these little men occasionally. Any 
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Study. 


‘Grumpys’ living in your house, in you? Plenty 
of ‘ Happys,’ I hope. Does ‘ Sleepy’ ever get into 
your bed and refuse to get out when it’s time to get 
up? ‘Doc’ is a useful chap to have in any home 
or school, though his courage does not always ‘ get 
there.’ And who doesn’t get a bit ‘ windy ’ now and 
then? ‘ Bashful’ is very familiar. He is rather apt 
to sink into the background when he might be very 
helpful and that won’t do. ‘ Dopey’ is the little 
chap who hasn’t much to say and who gets the un- 
pleasant jobs to do; but he’s there to helpustorealize 
that he does matter, and we will see that he gets a 
fair deal. ‘ Sneezy ’ must be the chap who so easily 
finds he’s got a pain or something and can’t do his 
job. That’s the lot. They are quite human, don’t 
you think P 

The dark shadows of jealousy and hate steal across 
the friendly picture. Evil is always ugly, like the 
Queen who tries to spoil Snow White’s happy 
dreams. She nearly succeeded too. But love 
conquered, and the Prince came at the right moment 
to claim his happy, loving Princess. There are some 
very lovely things in the story you mustn’t miss. 
One of them is that simple goodness always makes 
others happy, specially when it has eyes open to see 
things that want doing and does them for sheer love 
of helping. 

Snow White is a perfect picture of Goodness of the 
right sort, but the Spirit of Evil hates goodness and 
we have to fight hard to keep our end up or he will 
conquer us. Even the huntsman who was sent by 
the wicked Queen to kill her couldn’t do it because 
he couldn’t help loving her. We are to try to make 
other people love us, even those who don’t like us, 
because we are trying to follow our Master Jesus. 
Weareto keep out the demons of hate and jealousy— 
right out !- What a difference it would make if all the 
nations in the world did that. 

This is what the text at the beginning of this talk 
is about. The thing that spoils God’s lovely world 
we call sin, evil. We need to get quite clear that God 
has shown us how we can be rid of our sins and learn 
to love goodness and love and truth. Jesus came to 
save us from sin, and He calls us to come to Him for 
forgiveness. And there is something else Jesus did. 
I love to see Snow White come to life again. It 
speaks about the greater thing that our Prince of 
Life did for us when He rose from the dead on Easter 
Day. Because He conquered death He calls our 
friends from what looks like death to new life and 
eternal happiness. Love can never be killed ; and one 
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day Love will triumph over evil, over war and selfish- 
ness and sin. 

When you feel downhearted about things re- 
member one day we shall rejoice, and we shall find 
that all we tried to do to make others happy has been 
worth it. We must make up our minds though that 
we are ready to fight hard for Him, even though we 
may have to suffer for it. And that means hard jobs 
with ‘a smile and a song.’ The birds helped Snow 
White to do that when she started tidying up. 
‘ Whistle while you work’ too. That will cheer you 
up no end as it did the merry dwarfs. Happiness 
and gratitude go together. This world needs crowds 
and crowds of people who have learned to be thank- 
ful because thankful people seldom grumble. Why 
not practise saying ‘ Thank you, Lord Jesus’ every 
day ? Here’s something to learn that will help you. 


For all the things that make us glad, 

Thank you, Lord Jesus; 

For songs to cheer us when we're sad, 
Thank you, Lord Jesus. 

Make us glad enough to sing, 
Giving thanks for everything, 

You’re our Friend, our Lord, our King, 
Thank you, Lord Jesus. 


Behold my Hands. 
By THE REVEREND Dr. CuHas. W. BuDDEN, M.A., 
CrRoyDon. 
‘ Behold my hands.’—Jn 207, 


No doubt some of you have read stories of Sherlock 
Holmes, the great detective, and you may remember 
that one of the things Sherlock Holmes could do was 
to tell a man’s trade by his hands. Conan Doyle, 
the author of Sherlock Holmes, was a doctor of 
medicine ; and he has told us that he got his idea 
of Sherlock Holmes from a very clever Edinburgh 
physician called Dr. Bell. Patients would come to see 
Dr. Bell and he would notice little marks about them 
which perhaps they never knew they carried, and he 
would astonish them by his observation. He would 
see, for example, a little blue scar on a man’s fore- 
head and he would say, ‘ I see you are a coal miner.’ 
Or his quick eye would spot some tattoo mark, and 
he might suddenly ask the patient how long he had 
lived in China. But particularly he noticed men’s 
hands. ‘Isee, he would say, ‘ you are a carpenter ’ 
or a printer, or whatever it might be. 

For our hands are wonderfully expressive. The 
great artist, Albrecht Diirer, once painted a picture 
of just two hands, and those hands are so exquisitely 
drawn that they tell us a great deal about the person 
though nothing else is shown. 
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When I was a medical student in Liverpool I 
worked under a surgeon—Mr. Frank Paul—who had 
the most wonderful hands. They were nothing much 
to look at, but when they were laid upon a patient 
they seemed to have a miraculous touch. No words 
can describe that touch, but when I tell you that 
on the occasion of his resignation from Liverpool 
Royal Infirmary a beautiful cast was taken of his 
hands and placed in a glass case in the Liver- 
pool Medical Institute, you will appreciate that 
there must have been something unique about 
them. 

And I expect that was exactly what the disciple 
Thomas felt when his risen Lord said to him, ‘ Behold 
my hands.’ We think often of these hands as expres- 
sing tenderness because they were so often laid on 
people, and even on children, in blessing and acts of 
healing. But they were also strong hands, for was 
not Jesus a carpenter ? 

Think of that day when He rode into Jesusalem on 
a colt, the foal of an ass on which no one had ever sat 
before. That expression, ‘a colt, the foal of an ass,’ 
suggests that it was a mule, that is, a big, strong, 
almost untamable animal. Go to the Wild West of 
America and ask the cowboys about mules and they 
will tell you that to ride one that is untrained requires 
great strength. For these animals are ridden bare- 
backed and without reins and they are entirely at 
this stage controlled and guided by the hands. And 
here were conditions to excite and terrify any un- 
trained animal: the shouts of the people, the waving 
of the palms, the spreading of the clothes, and all in 
narrow cobbled streets densely packed with people, 
and goods and other animals. You have to see an 
Oriental street to understand the kind of traffic jam 
they gét, and yet through such a street our Lord 
rode an untamed mule. 

I think of another picture. One night on the Sea 
of Galilee when Peter was drowning; Why did he not 
sink and drown? Because of those strong hands of 
the Master. ‘ Beginning to sink,’ says St. Matthew, 
he cried, ‘ Lord save me.’ And immediately Jesus 
stretched out His hand and caught him. Have you 
ever tried to catch a drowning man—sinking with all 
the weight of his clothes? What strength Jesus 
must have had. 

An Alpine climber once came to a dangerous gap 
in the ice, where the only way of crossing was to 
place his foot in the outstretched hand of the guide. 
He hesitated and the man noticed it. ‘ Do not fear, 
sir, said the guide, ‘ that hand never yet lost a man.’ 
And shall we not reach out our hands to have them 
grasped by the hand of Christ and so be led in safety 
along life’s road ? 


; 
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In the shop of Nazareth 

Pungent cedar haunts the breath. 
Tis a low Eastern room, 
Windowless, touched with gloom. 
Workman’s bench and simple tools 
Line the walls. Chests and stools, 
Yoke of ox, and shaft of plow, 
Finished by the Carpenter, 

Lie about the pavement now. 

In the room the Craftsman stands, 
Stands and reaches out His hands. 


Let the shadows veil His face 

If you must, and dimly trace 
His workman’s tunic, girt with bands 
At His waist. But His hands— 
Let the light play on them ; 
Marks of toil lay on them. 

Paint with passion and with care 
Every old scar showing there 
Where a tool slipped and hurt ; 
Show each callous ; be alert 

For each deep line of toil. 

Show the soil 

Of the pitch ; and the strength 
Grip of helve gives at length. 
When night comes, and I turn 
From my shop where I earn 
Daily bread, let me see 

Those hard hands—know that He 
Shared my lot, every bit ; 

Was a man, every whit. 


Could I fear such a hand 

Stretched toward me? Misunderstand 
Or mistrust ? Doubt that He 

Meets me in full sympathy ? 
‘Carpenter! hard like Thine 

Is this hand—this of mine: 

I reach out, gripping Thee, 

Son of man, close to me, 

Close and fast, fearlessly.’ 


The CGrisfian Year. 
Fourts SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Hirelings or Sons: A Mistaken Prayer. 
By THE REVEREND R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc., 
KILLERMONT. 

“Turn from him, that he may rest, till he shall 
accomplish, as an hireling, his day.’—Job 14°. 

The heroine of Elizabeth Cambridge’s novel, 
Hostages to Fortune, is a mother who, though often 
perplexed and weary, is an indomitable ‘ trier.’ 
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She feels, like so many, the continual strain of life 
in our times, and in one fit of depression she quotes 
the words of Job as a prayer of her own. ‘Turn 
from him, that he may rest, till he shall accomplish 
as an hireling, his day.’ Let God rather be as a 
master who pays a man his wages and then turns 
away, caring not how the man means to spend 
them, where he will lodge, or how he will fare, but 
at least leaving him free. The point lies in that 
word ‘ hireling,’ which is used in a bad sense here, 
and in the New Testament reference to the hireling 
shepherd. In our society no one would speak with 
contempt of any one because he worked for a 
wage. But in an agricultural society of peasant 
farmers and their slaves, it was felt that the man 
who, though no slave, had no place of his own in 
the sun and hired himself out for a money wage, had 
no proper standing. Much was not to be expected 
from him. ‘The hireling shepherd will not give 
his life for the flock, but fleeth’ The one interest in 
the days of an hireling is that as they are numbered 
off they bring pay-day nearer. Job’s word has that 
old-world dash of scorn in it. ‘Turn from him, 
that he may rest, till he shall accomplish, as an 
hireling, his day.’ How can this be a prayer ? 
The point is that Job contrasts the position of 
a hireling and that of a son, and in a moment of 
petulance and rebellion feels that he would prefer 
the first. He is in the mood of one who runs away 
from home. It is a commonplace that it is not 
necessarily a bad home that chafes a young man’s 
spirit. A lad is brought up to his father’s business 
or on his father’s farm or fishing-boat, and it seems 
to any observer a splendid start in life, and indeed 
it may well be so. The older man has a deep 
pleasure as well as interest in handing on the fruits 
of his experience, his tricks of knowledge and 
handcraft, to: his son; and with his boy to stand 
by him he feels a new security growing. As the 
destined heir, the young man has the same concern 
in every detail as the senior partner. There is 
nothing unfair in expecting him to work hard and 
sacrifice leisure for the sake of the family affairs, 
for already they are partly, as one day they will 
be entirely, his own. But the arrangement may not 
be a success. Some incompatibility of tempera- 
ment may make it difficult. The young man’s 
bent may be towards some different career. Or 
perhaps the lad simply hasn’t got in him the patient 
diligence and love of toil and responsibility that 
has made his father succeed, and he knows this 
comes out at every turn; that he can never give 
complete satisfaction to his parent, that he is 
essentially of another type, bookish not practical, 
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artistic rather than business-like, slacker, it may be, 
more easy-going, more readily content. And has he 
not a right to live his life in his own fashion, free 
to go his way when the stated day’s task is done, 
and use his leisure and spend his wages as he likes ? 
He would rather be any man’s hired servant than 
his father’s son, and so he runs away. Job feels 
for a moment that this is the situation which has 
come to pass between himself and God. ‘ How 
long,’ he exclaims in another place, ‘ wilt thou 
not look away from me, nor let me alone till I 
swallow down my spittle?’ ‘Look away from 
him, that he may rest, till he shall accomplish, as 
an hireling, his day.’ 

Is not this a common modern attitude ? Granted 
that we are human, that is, weak, blemished, far 
short doubtless of the Divine perfection, still we 
are decent, well meaning, with quite a list of good 
deeds to our credit, and no particular crimes. Why 
then should God, or any preacher in the name of 
God, dig into our past, probe into our motives, 
examine us about our religious feelings, and suggest 
to us that our trials, sufferings, and struggles are 
meant or needed or fitted to do us good? Why 
should a man be driven all the time to do more, or 
endure more, and with it all be weighted with this 
sense of having somehow failed? If this is what 
religion means, and it is what it often seems to 
mean, would we not be better without it, or at least 
with less of it ; living our life not in any constant 
relation to God, but for whatever reward or satis- 
faction we can get hold of ; ‘ accomplishing, as an 
hireling’ our day, not haunted all the time by 
religion or troubled by the continued sense of 
God. This is the pathetic, the mistaken prayer to 
be let alone sometimes and allowed to go one’s way. 

What will check this kind of thought ? Well, 
first, after all, to be a son is better than to be a 
hireling. It may be harder, but it brings nobler 
reward. God would call us sons. ; 

Take the case so vividly described in Elizabeth 
Cambridge’s story of a mother’s care for her children. 
Three women in the last chapter talk over their 
family cares and sum it all up by saying, ‘ We are 
all tired, we’re worn out. We've had years on the 
stretch. Plotting to make both ends meet, scheming 
to get our young on in the world.’ 

That is so. Nevertheless, would any woman 
prefer to be a governess or a nurse to other people’s 
children, with holidays and nights off, and a salary, 
and freedom to move to a ‘better ’ole’ if she 
fancied ? It is the mother who has the chance at 
least of the harvest of filial loyalty and affection 
that will keep old age from being dreary, and fill 
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her with hopes as well as memories till the journey’s 
end. She may be dog-tired, but would a better, 
truer word not be God-weary, burdened like the 
Maker and Redeemer of Israel of whom it is 
written, ‘ In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
he carried them all the days of old.’ Like God she 
may be indomitable ; and she may by faith see of 
the travail of her soul and be satisfied. 

In general terms, one man may maintain that 
the pain and shame and perplexity of the world 
is on the whole outside his concern. He is not 
responsible for it; he will not be a partner in it 
any more than a casual labourer with communist 
convictions feels himself part of a capitalist’s 
factory. He will help himself to what he can get, 
by way of pay. But another man feels differently. 
He feels that because he is alive in this world he 
is part of the universe, concerned in making it a 
success. If he be a Christian man he believes that 
God has called him to be a fellow-worker ; that if 
God’s redemption of the world is through suffering 
and loving endurance and ministry, he is called to 
a share in this work. No one has felt this more, 
or set it to finer words than Paul, who said, ‘ If 
children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ ; if so be that we suffer with him, that 
we may be also glorified with him.’ The fact is 
that though fellowship with God is exacting, keep- 
ing us always keyed up to do our best, it is also 
inspiring. Would any father send his child, would 
any young person choose to go, to work in an 
establishment where there was no discipline, no 
strenuous effort, where all were free to slack as 
they pleased ? Does any one really wish that life 
was to be lived in this easy fashion, so that a man 
could throw down his task when he liked and draw 
his pay, and feel that God cared not how he did ? 
Nay, it is better to be a son than a hireling. 

And, second, this foolish prayer is founded on an 
altogether mistaken notion of God. In the Book 
of Job, the final surrender and peace comes to his 
troubled spirit after two long speeches in which 
God calls him to consider the range and glory of 
His creation: a new vision of the power of God 
and a recollection of His continual care for a creation 
so various and wonderful purges out of Job’s mind 
the notion that God’s interest in him could possibly 
have in it anything petty or cruel. In his perpetual 
interest and care and stimulus the God of such a 
universe can have nothing but love and good will 
towards every human being—an eager desire that 
he should be ever at his highest and should do his 
best. 

It is the same lesson about God that is given us 
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by Jesus when He bids us call Him Our Father in 
heaven. Put away out of the notion of fatherhood 
every trace of its common imperfections, of selfish- 
ness, of jealousy, of the love of power; and keep 
only the father’s love for his child, his hopes for 
him, his longing to be proud of him, his desire to 
see him stand alone, his willingness to take any 
trouble and endure any pain or death for his sake, 
and we approach Jesus’ idea of the Fatherhood of 
God, and our prayer will become, ‘ Turn not away 
from me, O Father. Make me no hired servant, 
but Thy child.’ 


Passion SUNDAY. 
The Offence of the Cross. 


By THE REVEREND Norman V. Hope, M.A., B.D., 
Bussy, GLascow. 


“ Then is the offence of the cross ceased.’—Gal 511. 


The question is often asked to-day: Why is it 
that the Christian Church has not made more 
progress in converting the world to Christianity ? 
One answer which is often given is this, that there 
is something wrong with the Church itself—with 
its organisations, its methods, or its membership. 
No doubt there is truth in this. But surely there is 
one other reason. It is this: that there is some- 
thing in the Church’s divine message which runs 
counter to certain deeply-rooted tendencies and 
characteristics in the human heart and will and 
mind. The New Testament writers—particularly 
Paul—describe this as ‘ the offence of the cross.’ 

What exactly constitutes this ‘offence of the 
Cross’ ? Wherein does it consist ? 

1. The Cross is offensive, because it brings home 
to men, in such a vivid, forceful way as nothing else 
can do, the fact of their personal sin, and what it 
really means in its ultimate implications. Jesus 
Christ’s crucifixion took place because of certain 
factors which are quite intelligible and recognizable. 
Dr. H. S. Coffin states them thus: the self-righteous 
Pharisees; the wealthy Sadducean priests who 
inherited commercial privileges; Pontius Pilate, 
who wanted to keep the peace ; Herod Antipas, a 
gay man of the world; Judas Iscariot, a dis- 
illusioned idealist; the mob; the soldiers; the 
public. Now the message of the Cross asks us to 
believe that these factors which crucified Jesus 
Christ-—religious intolerance, commercial privilege, 
political expedience, pleasure-loving irresponsi- 
bility, unfaithfulness, the mob spirit, militarism, 
public apathy—were not confined to Jesus Christ’s 
own day and generation, but are present and active 
in our present-day society. It is not difficult to 
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get men to admit this; for the evidence of the 
facts is so glaring and obvious. But the preaching 
of the Cross goes further, and asks us to admit 
that such factors are also present within us. The 
preaching of the Cross asks us to admit that the 
motives and feelings of the men who sent Jesus to 
His Cross have been and are our own. 

But it is just this that some men and women will 
not admit. 

2. Secondly—and this is closely connected with 
the first—the Cross gave great offence because it 
reduced all human righteousness to filthy rags. It 
still continues to give offence for the same reason. 
For there is a deep-seated desire in the human 
heart—especially in matters spiritual—to take 
nothing for nothing, but instead, to do something 
in order to deserve the gift of salvation as a reward. 
Such a return may take the form of a ceremonial 
keeping of an outward rule of conduct. One of the 
best-known examples of this, of course, was that 
of the Pharisees of Jesus Christ’s day. It is only 
fair to admit that the Law, which the Pharisees of 
Jesus Christ’s day attempted to obey, took some 
keeping. Jesus Christ Himself, always fair even 
to those who opposed Him admitted this: for 
example, in the Parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican in which the Pharisee says—quite truth- 
fully—‘ I fast thrice in the week, I give tithes of 
all I possess.’ This was quite obviously not a lax 
or easy rule of life. But it was carried out.in order 
to merit or deserve salvation. 

There is another example of this idea of meriting 
or deserving salvation, which is more frequently 
met with in our day. Men argue that since they 
have lived respectable lives and have done their 
best according to their lights, God cannot condemn 
them. In any case they do not want salvation on 
other terms—they will take nothing for nothing. 

The truth is, as Dr. J. D. Jones has pointed out, 
that ‘ God’s methods of redeeming men hurt their 
pride.’ ‘ What shall we do,’ said the Jews, ‘ that we 
may work the works of God?’ That is it—we want 
to do something, to feel that we can earn our 
acceptance and redemption. But the truth is, 
that we can do nothing to earn it—we have just 
got to accept it as a gift. ‘What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits ? ’ asks the Psalmist. 
He finds he can do nothing. All he can do is to 
receive, ‘I will take the cup of salvation.’ 

3. The Cross is an offence to many, because it 
levels all artificial distinctions. There were many 
such distinctions and divisions in the world into 
which Jesus Christ was born, and in which He was 
crucified. For example, there were national, racial, 
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and political divisions between Jews and Gentiles. 
The Jews were proud of their unique revelation of 
God and their distinctively religious history ; and 
in consequence they despised the Gentiles as 
“lesser breeds without the Law,’ definitely inferior 
to themselves. Similarly, there was a sharp dis- 
tinction drawn in that first-century world by the 
Greeks—with their traditions of culture and 
civilization—between themselves and all others 
who were lumped together under the name of 
‘ barbarians.’ 

There were also social and economic distinctions 
between different classes, principally of course 
between freemen and slaves. For slavery was 
rampant in the Greco-Roman world of Jesus 
Christ’s day: indeed, slavery was the economic 
basis on which society rested. 

The Cross of Jesus Christ levelled all these 
artificial distinctions. As the late Dr. James 
Denney once put it, ‘all are made in the same 
divine image, all are redeemed by the same divine 
sacrifice, and all are called to the same divine 
destiny.’ 

This undoubtedly was a cause of offence to those 
whose sense of superiority was thus hurt. For 
example, the Jews were offended in Jesus for taking 
their special unique revelation of God, completing 
and fulfilling it, and then making it available to 
all mankind. Dr. Klausner has pointed out in a 
remarkable passage that Jesus Christ detached 
these essentials—the knowledge of God and His 
will—from all the peculiarities that separated 
Jews from Gentiles. This indeed is Dr. Klausner’s 
complaint against Jesus. ‘ Jesus came and thrust 
aside all the requirements of the national life. It 
was not that He set them apart and relegated them 
to their separate sphere in the life of the nation: 
He ignored them completely. In their stead he 
set up nothing but an ethico-religious system bound 
up with his conception of the Godhead... . In 
the self-same moment he both annulled Judaism 
as the life force of the Jewish nation, and also the 
nation itself as a nation. For the religion which 
possesses only a certain conception of God and a 
morality acceptable to all mankind, does not 
belong to any special nation, and consciously or 
unconsciously breaks down the barriers of nationality. 
This inevitably brought it to pass that his people, 
Israel, rejected him.’ 

Now the modern world, like the world of the 
first century, is riven by man-made distinctions. 
There are, for example, national distinctions, which 
seem to be becoming more pronounced and acute. 
There are racial distinctions, and these, too, seem 
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to be becoming more acute. There are economic 
distinctions between employers and employed, or, 
more generally, between what are known as the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots.’ There are also 
social distinctions between class and class. And 
the message of the Cross wages fierce war against 
them all. And still the reaction of many, who deem 
themselves superior, on account of their descent or 
wealth or social position—is distinctly hostile to 
such a message as the Cross brings. For example, 
it has often been remarked that the appeal of 
John Wesley and his Methodists in the eighteenth 
century and later was mainly to the lower middle 
and artisan classes. To the upper classes it was 
frankly unintelligible. And why? Because as 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone once said, the Methodist 
movement was ‘a strong, systematic, determined, 
and outspoken reaction against the prevailing 
standards both of life and preaching. It aimed at 
bringing back on a large scale, and by an aggressive 
movement, the Cross, and all that the Cross essenti- 
ally implies.’ 

4. There is a further objection to the Cross which 
was met in the first century, and which is even 
more potent to-day. It is this, that sacrificial love 
such as Jesus Christ exhibited on the Cross seemed, 
and still seems, to many to be nothing but the 
defeat of weakness by strength, and the exposure 
of foolishness by prudence. That is to say, the 
world into which Jesus Christ was born, believed 
most deeply that the overcoming way of life was 
the way of physical conquest. This ‘hard pagan 
world, as Mattthew Arnold called it, had no time 
or place for such virtues as Jesus Christ not merely 
praised and commended, but actually exhibited 
and practised—particularly in that last dreadfu 
week which culminated in His crucifixion. : 

Within little more than three centuries the 
Christian Church, glorying in the Cross and living 
the life of the crucified Jesus, conquered completely 
the Roman Empire which was based on force and 
physical power. The Christian virtues—apparently 
so pathetically weak—were in fact and practice 
much stronger, much more powerful, than the 
apparently strong virtues of the mighty Roman 
Empire. 

In spite of this fact, in spite of this plain teaching 
of history, many in the modern world have as 
little time and place for these virtues which Jesus 
Christ enjoined and practised supremely on the 
Cross, as their counterparts in the Roman Empire 
of the first century. For example, Nietzsche, the 
well-known German philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, believed the Christian values and virtues 
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—as embodied supremely in the Cross—meant 
decadence, degeneration, and death. Not. merely 
did such an eccentric genius as Nietzsche find the 
Cross distasteful; but several modern English 
literary men—notably Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. G. B. 
Shaw—have taken a similar point of view, though 
they have not pushed it to such wild and passionate 
extremes as Nietzsche did. For example, Mr. 
Wells, for his God, demands—not a crucified 
prisoner on a Cross—but a figure full of joy and 
victorious life. In his book, God the Invisible 
King, he pictures God as a youthful warrior who 
leads men to unbroken triumph. 

Not only has the Christian Cross and gospel been 
despised in theory in the modern world. It has 
been similarly rejected in practice. This is seen 
to-day in the widespread assumption that might 
is right, that worldly success is the proof of value, 
and that God is always on the side of the biggest 
battalions. It is seen in the jingoism which under 
the guise of patriotism, relies on having men and 
money, ships and guns and aircraft, and is ever 
ready to pick a quarrel. 

Well, all such movements and tendencies, in 
theory and practice, represent a complete denial 
and rejection of the Cross of Jesus Christ, and of the 
values and principles for which the Cross stands. 
Who will dare that they are widely spread and 
deeply seated in our present-day world ? 

These, then, are four of the facts which help 
to make up what Paul calls the ‘ offence of the 
cross.’ Quite clearly, they are just as widespread 
and prevalent to-day as they were in Paul’s day. 
They help to account for the comparative lack of 
success of the Christian Church in redeeming the 
world. The way of the Cross is the power of God 
unto salvation for men, both individually and 
collectively. It is the bounden duty of disciples of 
Jesus Christ, who believe in His Cross, to put it 
into practice, not merely in their personal lives, 
but in their social and corporate relationships. 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of Jesus Christ my Lord.’ 


Patm SUNDAY. 


Pilate Washing his Hands. 


“When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but 
that rather a tumult was made, he took water, and 
washed his hands.’—Mt 27%4, 


Anatole France’s strange and awful story about 
Pilate is well known. It shows Pilate retired in his 
old age, content to have come thus safely through 
the dangers of public life. He is entertaining guests, 
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and one of them asks him about a man, a young 
artisan, wasn’t it, who had caused one of the 
innumerable tumults in Jerusalem some years 
ago, Jesus by name. Could Pilate tell them some- 
thing about this Jesus of Galilee? ‘ Jesus . 
Jesus ?’ mused Pilate. ‘ No, I don’t remember.’ 

We may refuse to believe that one whose name 
has come down through uncounted generations in 
the terrible words ‘ crucified under Pontius Pilate’ 
should really have been able so to ignore Christ 
and to forget Him. 

And yet, the story is not so incredible after all. 
Can we be sure that it is not a mirror wherein we 
see something of our own and of all men’s story ? 
It is eloquent of an attitude that is tragically 
common, the easy and casual assumption of the 
world that a man can do just what Pilate did if he 
will. He can wash his hands of Jesus. 

He will not, of course, range himself against 
Christ, but he will not stand with Him. He will 
live as though the Man of Nazareth had never 
lived. He will come in the end to die as though 
Christ had never died. ‘If Jesus Christ were to 
come to-day,’ said Carlyle, ‘ people would not even 
crucify Him. They would ask Him to dinner and 
hear what He had to say, and then make fun of it!’ 

The truth is that this hypothesis is unreal, as 
saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs can testify. 
Christian men know that the challenge of Christ 
is present and actual, not something past and 
gone. Christ is not dead, as that word ‘ If’ would 
imply. A book was written some years ago entitled 
If Christ Came to Chicago. Hazlitt’s famous essay 
on ‘ Persons one would wish to have seen’ comes 
to its climax in the much-quoted words of Lamb: 
“If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we 
should all rise up to meet him; but if that person 
was to come into it, we should all fall down and 
try to kiss the hem of His garment.’ But Christ 
is the first and the last and the living one. He is 
not safely imprisoned in the past. Before Abraham 
was, he says, before Shakespeare and Hazlitt and 
Chicago and Oxford, I am. 

Two things may be suggested about this wide- 
spread assumption that men can be indifferent to 
the fact of Christ, two facts proceeding from that 
eternal fact and expressing its inescapable logic. 

1. Jesus Christ will not and cannot be ignored. 

The first question here is not whether people 
are ignoring Christ, but whether they really can. 

To take the argument at its simplest first of all, 
is not life made up of facts which are there whether 
we like them or not and which have to be reckoned 
with ? Can we, for example, ignore the natural 
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order, the conditioning environment of our life? 
Can we ignore the air we breathe? We may 
receive it and live. We may refuse it and die. 
What else may we do? A fact with which we 
early learned to reckon was the force of gravitation. 
We can control that fact by making use of other 
facts: with a balloon we can cross an abyss, with 
a propeller we can climb into the clouds. We may 
even repudiate and defy this fact of gravitation 
and leap down from cliff or housetop to our death. 
What we cannot do is to ignore it. 

Let us extend the argument, lifting it out of the 
context of things, into the world of persons and 
life. Can we ignore the psychological heritage into 
which we have been born? England nursed us 
when we knew it not, nursed, taught, and shaped 
us. Here is a history of land and people from 
which no words of repudiation could ever dissociate 
us—even if we should go across the seas, cutting 
ourselves off from it for ever in a far country, 
speaking another tongue. We have not been born 
a Buddhist in Pekin, nor a Bantu in Nyasaland. 
We have been born and nurtured here, indissolubly 
associated with a psychological heritage which we 
cannot ignore, without repudiating life itself. 

But the argument does not stop even here. 
There is a reality other than that of the natural 
and the personal. There is a spiritual order; it 
is the basis and presupposition, the origin and 
ultimate goal of all things. We may repudiate 
and defy it in our pride and folly. We may by the 
grace of God bow in contrition and reverence before 
it. But to ignore it is not within a man’s power as 
a living soul. 

And in the spiritual order Jesus Christ is supreme. 
He is more than a fact within it. He is its climax 
because He sums up and bodies forth its essential 
meaning. The glory of God, from whom and unto 
whom are all things, shines forth from His face. 
Moreover this is not theory but actuality. Men do 
not reach to this height speculatively. God in 
Christ comes down to them in all their felt in- 
sufficiency, and they know. Ever since the Word 
took flesh and sojourned among us He has haunted 
life. Across the heaving tumult of nineteen centuries 
men have not been able to escape Him, much less 
ignore Him. 

For the world into which Christ came is our 
world. He has made a difference to it, and ‘ we 
cannot live and breathe for a moment without 
meeting at all points, in ourselves and in our 
environment, the moral challenge and the moral 
possibilities which Jesus has mingled irrevocably in 
the very stuff of history.’ 
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An attitude of neutrality is disallowed by life 
itself. shut 

2. Men must either defy Christ or lay their life at 
His feet. 

Our assumed neutrality is really: an active 
hostility. It was so with this Pilate. When he 
washed his hands of Christ and decided to have 
no more to do with Him, in reality he was sending” 
Christ out to die. 

We thought to wash our hands of Him and 
discovered that thus we were»consenting’ unto His 
death. 

With what result ? In amoral universe judgment | 
is surely a fact, and to defy Christ is to defy the | 
essential meaning of the universe, to league all the 
excellences of Christ against ourselves, to commit 
spiritual suicide. If Christ is the lord of life, life is 
a move on eternally in fulfilment of His will. All 
that is good, true, holy, and of divine worth is 
His, and He is identified with it. He is the speech 
of God, God’s last word as it were, to the race. 
And so to oppose His course is not to kill Him, but 
to kill oneself ; to lose the savour and be cast out. . 

But there is a way of life. In Christ God offers 
us a quickening and redemptive fellowship with 
Himself for ever. He invites us to lay our life at 
His feet. That we have power to choose in this | 
way is as mysterious as it is amazing. Theology | 
cannot compass the mystery. We know, however, | 
to quote Bishop Butler, that ‘ whatever it may be 
in speculation, freedom is a fact.’ 

To take Jesus Christ as master and lord means — 
many things. When we enthrone Christ in our 
life we help to give Christ to the world ; we throw 
ourselves into the main stream of spiritual forces 
which He liberates still in history. There are spiritual 
energies of unimagined power waiting to be released _ 
through the Church, for the healing of the world’s | 
woe and for the building of God’s own Jerusalem. 
When St. Paul looks back to the rock in the wilder- 
ness and in a brilliant flash of intuition declares | 
that the rock was Christ, he is telling us that the~ 
perpetual springs of the spiritual life of the race 
are to be found in Him. 

We are allowed of God to be put in trust with | 
the gospel of Christ. We are offered the highest of 
all privileges, co-operation with God and the 
opportunity of augmenting all the divine forces 
operating within humanity. Pilate spoke more | 
truly than he knew when he claimed to have power ) 
to crucify and power to release. It was a prophetic 
comment on all subsequent history. The claim was 
terrible and yet glorious in its truth. We have 
power to crucify Christ afresh; but, God going 
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before us and surrounding us with His grace, we 
also have power to release the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 

The claim to be able to release Christ would be 
blasphemous indeed, were it not that He first 
releases us and sets us free in the deep places of 
our being. That release is life’s deepest secret and 
truest joy. Christ Himself delivers us from treacher- 
ously washing our hands of Him, that He may take 
and use our hands for the extending of His Kingdom 
on earth and for the working out in time of the 
eternal purposes of God, of whom and through whom 
and unto whom are all things ; to whom be glory 
for ever.t 


EASTER Day. 
Recognizing the Risen Christ. 


“Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach thither thy hand, 


“and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, but 


believing.’—Jn 20?7, 


Thomas is the classical exponent of the scepticism 
that springs from the heart. It is a mistake to 
suppose that Thomas was reluctant to believe. 
He longed for the certainty of the Master’s presence, 
perhaps more than any of the others. It was 
because his feelings were so deeply engaged that 
he hesitated to commit himself to the truth of 
the Resurrection. In small matters an uncritical 
acceptance might be yielded carelessly. But in 
the matter of the Resurrection of Jesus, which was 


‘an epoch-making event, he must be dead sure. 


The evidence asked for was the evidence of 
touch. Thomas was the only member of the 
disciple band who sought to apply this particular 
test. Most of them were satisfied with seeing their 
Lord’s risen form. Yet Mary, who had this in 
common with Thomas, that her feelings outran 
her judgment, was unconvinced by the evidence 
of sight. She saw the Lord like the others, but 
“she supposed Him to be the gardener.’ It was not 
His form she recognized, it was His voice. It was 
only when Jesus spoke to her and said ‘ Mary, 
that she turned herself about and said, ‘ Rabboni.’ 
To others, like these travellers on the road to 
Emmaus, it was some characteristic gesture of our 
Lord, like the breaking of bread, that unsealed their 
eyes. Thomas wanted a surer and more intimate 
test than any of these. The obvious lesson to be 
gleaned from these various types of evidence is 
that there is no one stereotyped avenue along 
which the recognition of the Risen Christ comes. 

* J. S. Whale, in Sermons for the Year 1932, 242. 
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The Lord of life and of our Easter faith must be 
seen to be the same person as He who hung sus- 
pended on a cross at Golgotha, and how can we be 
sure of that unless He hath marks to lead us to 
Him? It is said of the saintly Bishop Martin that 
the Devil once appeared to him in the guise of the 
King of Heaven, with crown and sceptre and royal 
robes. But the good bishop refused to be deceived. 
“No, said he, ‘our Lord never spoke of coming 
in this kingly fashion. Unless, therefore, I see the 
print of the nails, I refuse to worship Him.’ And 
straightway the Devil left him. An Easter Christ, 
without the wounds, could not be the Christ we 
worship and adore. Our Lord Himself recognizes 
the reasonableness of this test. He offers to show 
Thomas, and all who think like him, His wounds, 
“rich wounds yet visible above, in beauty glorified,’ 

Those reflections suggest to us a broad highway 
along which we may reach the goal of certainty 
regarding the truth of our Easter faith. It is to 
accept the challenge of Christ, to make contact 
with His wounds, and in them and through Him 
reach out to the reality of the living Christ. The 
difficulties of the incredulous, to be sure, may be 
met in other ways. The truth of the Resurrection, 
on scientific grounds, by the use of historical data 
and by logical proofs, can be objectively established. 
But the kind of evidence minds constituted as 
Thomas’s was require a self-attesting evidence, 
which is conveyed through the intuitions of the 
heart and the spiritual experience of the soul. 
This kind of experience can only be reached through 
touching the wounds of Christ, and particularly we 
suggest in two ways. 

The first ts to plead the merits of these wounds with 
a view to spiritual pardon and release. It was to 
secure these effects that the Cross was endured. 


Though fool, I cannot miss 
The meaning this : 

My sins’ stupendous price ; 
His sacrifice ; 

Where closest friendship ends, 
One friend—my friend. 


Well then, for our salvation let us plead those 
wounds. What happens then? This, that every 
time we bring our fresh foul sins to those ancient 
and divine wounds, we get a new and experiencing 
sense of the reality of Christ’s forgiving love. We 
are healed, not so much by the Cross of Christ as 
by the living Saviour who once died on the Cross. 
Listen to this testimony from Goethe in The Con- 
fession of a Beautiful Soul. ‘1 leaned on a little 
table beside me, and I hid my tear-stained face in 
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my hands, and who could ever express to me in 
the dimmest way the experience that came to me 
then? A secret influence drew my soul to the 
Cross, where Jesus once expired. It was an inward 
leaning—I cannot give it any other name—an 
inward leaning like that which draws the heart to 
its beloved in its absence. As my soul drew near 
to Him, who became mine and died upon the 
Cross, in that moment I knew what faith meant, 
and in that moment my spirit received a wholly 
new power of uplifting.” Through acceptance of 
the wounds of the once crucified Christ, the writer 
experienced faith in the living and risen One. In 
the vivid and vital sense of forgiveness that comes 
to us through the Cross, the Lord of Glory is present, 
and nothing can shake our conviction that it is a 
living Saviour who works this work of grace upon 
our souls. 

The second way to spiritual assurance 1s to share 
the travail of these wounds. This means, in the words 
of Ignatius Loyola: ‘To serve faithfully ; to give 
and not count the cost; to fight and not to heed 
the wounds; to toil and not to ask for rest; to 
labour and not to ask for any reward, save that of 
knowing that we try to do God’s will.’ It means, 
as John Woolman puts it: ‘To be baptized into 
a feeling sense of all conditions.’ It means as Paul 
expressed it: ‘to die daily,’ ‘to be crucified with 
Christ,” ‘to fill up that which is lacking in the 
sufferings of Christ.’ It means as Jesus has it, 
‘to drink my cup’—to share His vicarious life, 
the nameless suffering, pain, sacrifice, and endur- 
ance, that went into Christ’s cup. What happens 
when we drink Christ’s cup ? This happens—that 
as we share His sufferings we are united to Him ; 
and when we are united to Him we are united to 
His life. As we are baptized into His baptism, the 
Person with whom we have dealings is not the 
thorn-crowned Man of Sorrows, but the living Lord 
of our Easter faith. 

Some time ago, in the years before the War, a 
memorable and epoch-making book was published 
by one of the most illustrious living servants of 
Christ, The Quest of the Historic Jesus, by Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. What we are concerned with 
here is the personal testimony contained in the 
book, as it moves to its stately conclusion. ‘He 
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comes to us as One unknown, without a name as of — 
old, by the lake-side, He came to those men who knew 
Him not. He speaks to us the same word : “ Follow 
thou me!” and sets us to the tasks which He has to 
fulfil for our time. He commands, and to those who 
obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He will 
reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings 
which they shall pass through in His fellowship, 
and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their 
own experience Who He is.’ 

Here, then, is Christ’s challenge to the incredulous. 
He says to the unbelieving, ‘Look at My hands, 
put your fingers here ; and put your hand here into 
My side; cease your unbelief and believe.” Our 
difficulties regarding the truth of the Resurrection 
are not wholly intellectual, they are largely practical. 
We cherish grave doubts that Christ has arisen 
from the grave in the way He is alleged to have 
done, chiefly because He has not first risen in our 
own hearts. And He has not appeared to our 
hearts because we have evaded the challenge of 
His wounds. We have been content to remain in 
our sins, and have not sought the cleansing that 
comes to us through His most precious blood. 
Equally we have refused to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of the sacrificial life. We have lived self- 
contained and self-centred lives. We shrink from 
self-denial. We steel our hearts against the suffer- 


ings of mankind. Persistently we live worldly, | 


selfish, and cowardly lives. ‘It is only in His 
wounds,’ says Pascal, ‘ that Christ is fully known.’ 
Indeed it is only in His wounds that in any vital 
sense He can be said to be known at all. What 
claim then have we—strangers to His wounds— 
either to know the fact, or experience the power, 
‘of His Resurrection? If we resolutely decline to 
commit ourselves to His pardoning love or to share 
His sacrificial life, how can we draw so close to 
Him as in any sense to be sure of Him? If, however, 
we share His gifts and sufferings, we shall also share 
His life. If we plead the merit and share the 
conflict of His wounds, we, too, ‘as an ineffable 
mystery,’ shall experience the reality of His living 
Presence. 


Even so, come, Lord Jesus.? 


1R. Menzies, The Magnet of the Heart, 150. 
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Recent Biblical AreBacology. 


i By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


: In the excavations which Messrs. G. and A. Hors- 
field have recently made at Sela-Petra in ancient 
| Edom they succeeded in opening up the tomb of 
the Triple Dushara, which is a Nabatean complex 
of three chambers dating from the first century A.D. 
| It was found that the burials in these chambers 
had been carried out in quicklime, the bodies being 
entirely calcined in consequence. The discovery 
: affords an excellent commentary on Am 21, where 
the prophet pronounces a curse on Moab because 
“he burned the bones of the king of Edom into 
lime.’ This outrage must have taken place at 
some time when Israel and Edom were allied against 
Moab (cf. 2 K 3°-*), and it was regarded by the 
prophet as an act ofimpiety. According to primitive 
Semitic belief, the human body was so identified 
with the nephesh or soul that to burn the one was 
to destroy the other (cf. 2 K 2316). On the red 
sand which covered these Dushara tombs being 
removed, a layer of white quicklime was found ; 
and on this being broken into, only friable calcined 
bones appeared amid a quantity of black dust, 
with a second layer of lime underneath. This 
method of burial, which is employed at the present 
day in Britain for disposing of the bodies of con- 
demned felons, must have been an ancient Edomite 
custom going back at least to the time of Amos 
(c. 760 B.c.), and evidently lingering on among the 
Nabatzans, many of whom had doubtless married 
Edomite wives and continued Edomite traditions. 
It was probably confined to people of rank, such as 
priests and kings, and must have been unique in 
antiquity. 
We have referred in previous articles to the 
_ influence exercised by the Hurrians on the char- 
acteristics and early history of the Hebrews. The 
Hurrians were a Highland race from the Caucasus 
regions who made a powerful and widespread push 
southward into the Euphrates district (the Fertile 
__ Crescent of the Semites) about 2000 B.c., or perhaps 
earlier. They settled in large numbers in Meso- 
potamia, particularly in Nuzi (modern Yorghan 
Tepe) and Arrapha (modern Kirkik), and formed 
the main population of the Mitanni nation (c. 
1400 B.c.) in Aram-Naharaim (Egyptian Naharina), 
in the region between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
_ They spread westward into Palestine to such an 
extent that the Egyptians, beginning with the 


XVIIIth Dynasty (c. 1580 B.c.), regularly called 
the land Huru, and they are frequently mentioned 
in the Biblical records under the name Héri (cunei- 
form Hurru). Discoveries are showing more and 
more that their influence on the Hebrews, through 
racial intermixture, social custom, and other 
circumstances, must have been considerable. 
Hurrian tablets from Nuzi, numbering about r1oo 
and dating from about 1475 to 1350 B.c., continue 
to shed much light on the Patriarchal period and 
illustrate many an obscure passage in Judges or 
Samuel. 

Professor E. A. Speiser has drawn attention 
to the fact that the Hurrian dialect helps us 
to rectify an erroneous phrase in 1 S 14, According 
to this verse, Hannah, when she went with Samuel 
to Shiloh, took with her ‘ three bullocks’ (neous D5), 
The occurrence of the numeral after the noun is 
unusual in Hebrew, and only one bullock moreover 
is mentioned in the next verse. Hurrian linguistic 
usage, however, goes to show that the correct 
translation should be ‘a three-year-old bullock’ 
(evi 15), as in the margin of the Revised Version, 
and in the Greek and Syriac manuscripts. The 
copyist, living in later times, has thus divided the 
Hebrew text wrongly, probably because by his day 
the use of a number to denote age (as in Gn 15°, 
cf. also a cognate use in Ec 4"*, Ezk 42°) had become 
somewhat obscure and this Hurrian idiom was 
unknown to him or did not occur to him. That 
“ three-year-old ’ is the correct rendering is evident 
also from the fact that animals suitable for religious 
purposes had to be of a certain economic and legal 
standard. We find from the Hittite Code that the 
minimum age of bulls in such cases was at least 
two years, and Hannah’s choice of a three-year-old 
one was thus in harmony with the background of 
her times as well as with time-honoured tradition 
(cf. the instruction to Abraham, Gn 15°). 

From the Nuzi tablets we gather that among 
the Hurrians a man’s cloak or outer apparel was 
supposed to convey with it some charm or efficacy 
from the owner. Mlle Cassin, in a recent volume on 
the tablets, quotes several cases of this, where the 
cloak was identified with his person in some magical 
or mysterious way, and imbued with his virtues. 
Probably it is in accordance with such a conception 
—which was not confined to the Hurrians but was 
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common throughout the East—that we are to 
interpret the reference to the mantle of Elijah 
(2 K 28-38-15) and the robe of Saul (rt S 24*-* 4), 
and such expressions as ‘robe of righteousness,’ 
‘garments of salvation’ (Is 611°), ‘ of vengeance’ 
(5917), etc. We have an example of the same idea 
in the case of the afflicted woman who considered 
the vesture of Jesus as possessed of mysterious 
healing virtue (Lk 8“). The belief also underlies 
the narrative of Ac 19!, where we read of handker- 
chiefs and aprons, which had been brought into 
contact with Paul’s person, being used to cure the 
diseased and to expel demons. 

Many scholars are coming to believe that the 
Hebrew language embodies numerous Hurrian 
words, and that several well-known geographical 
and personal names in the Old Testament belong 
to this category. Julius Lewy, in a recent descrip- 
tion of Hurrian influences on Israel, has given a long 
list of such names. Thus, he traces ‘ Canaan’ 
(cuneiform Kina-ji, etc.) to a Hurrian word Kina 
or Kana meaning a ‘ reed’ (the #7 being a common 
Hurrian suffix). The ‘Land of Canaan’ would 
thus correspond, he thinks, to the expression mdbr 
pm (‘ desert of reeds’) in the Ras Shamra tablets, 
i.e. the southern regions from Gaza or thereabouts 
as far as the Red Sea (‘ Sea of Reeds’). He would 
trace ‘ Yahweh’ to the ancient Hurrian word Ya 
(‘God’), with the addition of two suffixes (Ya+ 
ha+wa), while he would regard ‘ Elohim’ as simply 
a Semitic translation of this. ‘ Judah,’ he takes to 
be the Divine name with suffix -da. Similarly, he 
gives a Hurrian origin to such Biblical names as 
Sinai, Barzillai, El Shaddai, Talmai, Behemoth, 
Leviathan, Moses, Gershom, Miriam, Midian, 
Hobab, Jericho, Pharpar, and others. Whether the 
derivation suggested in such cases is correct is, to 
say the least, rather doubtful, but there can be 
no question that the Hurrians exerted an abiding 
influence upon the early Hebrews. They are 
known to have occupied Aram, with which the 
Hebrew race had ancient connexions, and it is not 
improbable that large numbers of them were in- 
cluded in the Hebrew tribes under the leadership 
of Moses. 

Schaeffer, in his last report on excavations at Ras 
Shamra (Ugarit), draws attention to the fact that, 
beneath the floors of many of the houses in the 
earlier level, there are underground chambers used 
for many generations as burial places. This prox- 
imity of the dead to the living was not confined to 
Syria, but was common throughout the ancient 
world. It was not unknown among the Israelites, but 
seems to have been regarded by them as an excep- 
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tional honour reserved for kings, prophets, and other 
outstanding personages (cf. 1 S 251, 1 K 254, 2 K 2138, 
2 Ch 33%°), though infants, too—not necessarily 
those only that were sacrificed—were sometimes 
buried below the floors of the rooms in pottery 
jars, as we know was done at Jericho. In connexion 
with Ras Shamra, H. L. Ginsberg has drawn 
attention to the fact that the word kdsharéth 
(ninwia), which occurs frequently in the tablets 
and is supposed to signify ‘lunar goddesses, 
probably means ‘ (female) singers. The word 
occurs in Ps 68°, where it is translated ‘ prosperity ’ 
(Revised Version), but if we accept Ginsberg’s 
view the correct meaning here would be ‘song,’ 
‘music,’ or the like (‘ He bringeth out the prisoners 
into song,’ i.e. into ‘ rejoicing ’). 

Reports from Gordon Loud, Field Director of 
the excavations at Megiddo, give us many new 
revelations of this powerful stronghold, which 
commanded the main road through Palestine from 
Egypt to Asia, and is referred to so often in the 
Old Testament. The site has now been cleared to 
bedrock, where the first inhabitants made their 
homes, many of them in cave dwellings. A pave- 
ment dating from the last half of the fourth mil- 
lennium has been found sloping downward toward 
the edge of the mound. Upon many of its stones 
there are interesting incised drawings of human and 
animal forms—a veritable picture gallery of art, 
more than five thousand years old. But perhaps 
the most important discovery has been the massive 
city wall, built probably about 2500 B.c., and made 
of colossal masonry suggestive of the one at Ai. 
It had an original width of over thirteen feet, which 
was subsequently doubled, and when found it was 
still standing to a height of eleven and a half feet. 
Need we wonder at the report of the spies, ‘ The cities 
are great and walled up to heaven’ (Dt 18)? 

In our last article we described the results of 
excavations at Ezion-geber (Tell el-Kheleifeh), from 
which Solomon’s Tarshish-ships sailed to Ophir. 
The question has been discussed as to why the 
builders did not choose a site farther west, near 
Mrashrash, or farther east as the Nabateans did 
at Aila. But Professor Glueck points out that for 
several miles on the west no sweet water is obtain- 
able for drinking purposes. It is only at Tell el- 
Kheleifeh that the wells begin, with a line of them 
running eastward not far from the seashore; and 
there is no reason to believe that the sub-soil condi- 
tions have changed much since Solomon’s day. 
As for placing the port farther east, the copper- 
refining furnaces, which required a powerful current 
of wind, would have missed the prevailing one from 
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the north, which sweeps down the Arabah at this 
spot as if driven through a funnel. Among the 
discoveries at Ezion-geber may be mentioned the 
numerous stamped jar-handles, twelve of which 
are marked with seal impressions dating from the 
seventh or eighth century B.c. The inscription, 
which is the same on all of them, reads, ‘ Belonging 
to Kés-anal, servant of the king.’ Kés (or Kaus) 
was the name of the chief Edomite deity, and 
occurs in numerous theophorous compounds, 
including some in the Old Testament—cf. Bar-kés 
(‘son of Kés,’ Ezr 258, Neh 755) and Kushaiah 
(x Ch 151”, where the sibilant is wrong). It seems 
as if the god Kés was once known in Israel, but if 
so he must have been eliminated later on as success- 
fully as Hadad. Outside the Bible, the name has 
been found in Egyptian compounds, notably in 
Memphis (c. 200-150 B.c.), and in Assyrian trans- 
scriptions of the names of some Edomite kings. 

There has just been added to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, U.S.A., an amber statuette of Ashur- 
Nasir-Apal, king of Assyria in the ninth century 
B.C., which is believed to have been found in the 
mound of Kalhu beside the Tigris, and which seems 
to be similar to the stone one of the same king in 
the British Museum. The importance of the figure 
lies in the fact that the king is depicted as wearing 
a gold breastplate almost identical-with the one 
worn by the Biblical high-priest, as described in 
Ex 281°-80. We thus have excellent proof that 
Semitic kings in ancient times regarded themselves 
as vice-regents of God on earth, and acted as priests 
or mediators between God and man. The kings of 
Lagash, for instance, as far back as 2700 B.C., were 
the only official priests there, and in Abraham’s 
time Jerusalem was ruled by Melchizedek, a priest- 
king. It was only when a State grew large and 
became more complex, and the king’s duties con- 
sequently more numerous and varied, that he 
delegated some of these, especially the religious ones, 
to deputies to act in his stead. In this way pro- 
fessional priests arose, though at first they functioned 
only in the name of the king. By and by, as they 
increased in number, they formed organized bodies, 
and ultimately became distinct from royalty. It 
was different in the case of the Israelites, for among 
them the priesthood had a special origin, probably 
of a tribal nature (Levitical). The breastplate, 
however, worn by its chief functionary, was evid- 
ently modelled on that of ancient kings, though it 
seems to have been larger, for it had four rows of 
jewels (one more than on the statuette referred to), 
but in both cases there were three jewels in each 
row. 
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The similarity which we have just mentioned is 
only one of hundreds which show how customs, 
rites, ceremonies, religious observances, and the 
like were spread over wide areas. Evidence is 
continually being discovered of the close relation- 
ship between East and West as far back, indeed, as 
the days of Abraham (c. 2000 B.c.). There were 
not only commercial transactions over enormous 
distances, but artistic and other connexions. 
Mesopotamia transmitted its works of art far west- 
ward, beyond the shores of Palestine. At the 
Palace of Knossos in Crete Sir Arthur Evans has 
unearthed some bull-shaped libation vessels, a 
lapis-lazuli cylinder, and other objects of Chaldean 
pedigree. The diplomatic correspondence found in 
the archives of Mari on the Euphrates shows that 
this city was in active communication not only 
with Ras Shamra (Ugarit), Byblos (Gubla@), and 
Cyprus (Alashia), but with the islands of the 
fégean. On the other hand, Crete, as far back as 
the Middle Minoan Period (eighteenth century 
B.C.), exported its artistic wares eastward not only 
to Egypt, but to Palestine, Mesopotamia, and far 
beyond. 

The Ras Shamra discoveries show that Cretan 
merchants were installed at Ugarit at this early 
epoch, and Cretan vases, beautifully painted, 
and various other objects of art, were numerous 
there. <A vase of fine ‘ egg-shell’ fabric, in pure 
polychrome style, dating from the twentieth century 
B.C., and clearly the work of some Palace atelier at 
Knossos, was recently found by Schaeffer in one of 
the tombs. Atgean architecture, too, was prominent 
in the construction of many of the burial chambers, 
particularly those of rectangular shape with dry- 
stone walls inclined towards the top and roofed 
with slabs. At Tell Atchana also, on the Middle 
Orontes, beyond the Amanus range, painted sherds, 
dating from about 1700 B.c., with decorative 
motives indicative of a direct Minoan origin, have 
been found by Sir Leonard Woolley. These and 
other discoveries point to a flourishing civilization 
in the age of Abraham, with thriving busy ports 
on the Syrian coast and round the Mediterranean. 
At the time when this Patriarch and his Habiru 
clans were leaving Haran for Canaan, the world, 
as then known, was closely united in merchandise, 
art, and other ways. As much was being done by 
diplomacy as by conquest, and diplomacy in those 
far-off days was already a fine art. Letters, 
courteous, tactful, but firm, passed from ruler to 
ruler over large stretches. Unfortunately, the 
Biblical records give us no hint of all this, and we 
have to fill in the background ourselves. 
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Tbe Growth of £Be Resurrection Faith. 
II. 


By Proressor G. H. C. Maccrecor, D.Litt., D.D., University oF GLAsGow. 


WE may now ask whether the evidence adduced in 
the Gospels for the Resurrection is in harmony with 
such a reconstruction of the development of the 
Resurrection faith. It must be admitted at once 
that the historical evidence is hopelessly tangled : 
leaving aside the Marcan ending there is not a single 
‘appearance’ story of which we can state with 
certainty that it appears in two Gospels at once. 
The diversity, moreover, appears to be primitive ; 
harmonization is quite impossible ; and almost the 
only safe rule is that, Mark being the primary 
Gospel, we may discard those features in the other 
Gospels which are obviously mere embellishments 
of the Resurrection narrative of Mark. 

Now once again we are faced by two lines of 
evidence—that of the appearances and that of the 
empty tomb—and once again it is very important 
to determine which, if either, is primary. That is to 
say, what is the relation between the discovery of 
the empty tomb and the appearance of the Risen 
_Jesus ? Upon which of these two facts, real or 
believed, does the faith in the Resurrection rest ? 
At the birth of that faith were there really two 
independent lines of evidence, with reference to the 
tomb and the appearances respectively, or has one 
been deduced from the other ? And, on this second 
hypothesis, was it believed that, Jesus having 
shown Himself to His disciples, His tomb must be 
empty ? This, be it noted, would leave room for 
a real manifestation of the glorified Christ, even 
though one might be driven to reject the story of 
the empty tomb, which might be merely a deduc- 
tion. Or, on the other hand, was it belief, whether 
well-grounded or baseless, in the empty tomb which 
predisposed the disciples to believe in a Resurrec- 
tion, and thereby fulfilled the psychological 
conditions which rendered possible visions which 
may have been entirely subjective—that is to say 
as imaginary as the supposed ‘fact’ from which 
they were born? Most of us, no doubt, may feel 
that both lines of evidence are entirely congruous 
with our faith in Christ, which does not depend 
merely on a satisfactory solution of a thorny 
problem of literary criticism. Yet the importance 
of our problem is obvious when we consider how 
many ingenious and often plausible ‘ explanations ’ 
have been put forward to account for the ‘ illusion’ 


of several ‘ hysterical women’ that the tomb was 
indeed empty. 

Generally speaking, the evidence centring upon 
the appearances may be said to be related to the 
idea of ‘ glorification,’ that centring upon the empty 
tomb to that of ‘reanimation.’ We would expect 
therefore that the former evidence (i.e. that relating 
to the appearances) is primary, and the latter, if 
either, is deduced. Detailed study will, I believe, 
confirm this. 

In x Co 15 we have from Paul the earliest state- 
ment of the evidence for the Resurrection, and he 
is obviously depending on tradition, if not actually 
quoting a primitive Christian confession of faith. 
The thought is: Christ is risen ; the proof is that 
He appeared to this and that disciple. Though 
Paul does say ‘ he was buried,’ there is no mention 
of the empty tomb as evidence of Resurrection. It 
would certainly be wrong to deduce from this that 
Paul was either ignorant of, or disbelieved in, the 
story of the empty tomb. The tradition would be 
generally accepted by the time Paul wrote; and in 
any case, not only would the ordinary Jewish view 
of bodily Resurrection imply an empty grave, but 
also Paul’s own teaching about the Resurrection 
body. Jesus appears in His céya mvevparixoy, 
which is the cdua Wvyxixdv ‘ changed’; the latter, 
therefore, can no longer rest in the tomb. If Paul 
fails to mention the empty tomb, it is not because 
he rejects the evidence, but because he does not see 
in it the most important proof. He believed 
because of the appearances ; and presumably this 
was true of the Church in general, for Paul professes 
to be declaring received tradition. 

The evidence of the Gospels, when analysed, is in 
harmony with that of Paul. The crucial passage 
is Mk 168-8, where the ‘ young man’ at the tomb, 
after declaring to the women that Jesus is risen, 
says: ‘Tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth 
before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him.’ It 
is then added that the women ‘ trembled and were _ 
amazed: neither said they anything to any man ; 
for they were afraid.’ How are we to explain this 
statement that the women remained silent—a 
statement which is flatly contradicted by both 
Matthew and Luke (Mt 28°; Lk 24°)? If founded 
on fact, it excludes any influence from reports of 
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an empty grave until after the appearance in 
Galilee, and makes it plain that the Resurrection 
faith was not based upon rumours that the tomb 
had been found empty, but upon that first appear- 
ance. If not founded on fact, then as Montefiore 
puts it, ‘the only explanation which is possible 
seems to be that it was known that the disciples 
were unprepared for what they saw in Galilee. The 
faith in the risen Messiah owes nothing to the dis- 
covery of the empty tomb. . . . The empty tomb 
story grew up afterwards. Hence it had to be 
explained why the women kept silence; this is 
done as well as might be. When the story of the 
empty tomb became current and accepted, the 
need was no longer felt for the silence of the women. 
Its improbability, on the contrary, became felt. 
Hence the change in Matthew and Luke’ (Synoptic 
Gospels, Vol. I, 404). Indeed, even the two later 
evangelists evidently believed that the disciples’ 
faith had its birth in visions of the Risen Lord and 
not in reports of the empty tomb, for as Luke says of 
these reports ‘the words seemed to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not’ (2424). The 
evidence seems to me overwhelming that the basis 
of the Resurrection faith was the vision experiences, 
and that belief that the tomb was empty is a 
secondary development due once again largely to 
the needs of apologetic. This, of course, is not to 
deny the validity of the belief. Indeed the more 
one considers the evidence for the empty tomb the 
more one is impressed by its cogency. It is merely 
to question whether this evidence was ever the 
primary basis of the Resurrection faith. 

The view that the emphasis on the empty tomb 
is largely apologetic is confirmed by the fact that 
with the growth of tradition proof is piled upon 
proof. Mark’s ‘ young man’ at the tomb becomes 
in Luke ‘two men... in shining garments,’ 
while, according to Matthew, ‘ the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven . .. and rolled back the 
stone from the door.’ In Matthew again the setting 
of a guard makes removal of the body impossible. 
In John, the two leading disciples race to the tomb 
and confirm the evidence of the women, and the 
orderly arrangement of the grave rules out the idea 
of robbery. Again, as the tradition develops, the 
_ evidence of the empty tomb (perhaps originally 
independent) is linked up more and more closely 
with that of the appearances. In Mark, the young 
man announces that Jesus is risen and that the 
disciples will see Him in Galilee: in Matthew and 
John, Jesus Himself appears at the tomb, while in 
Matthew, it is the Lord Himself, not merely an 
angel, who bids the women tell the disciples to ‘go 
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into Galilee and there shall they see me.’ Indeed 
one suspects that the whole tradition, supported 
especially by Luke and John, according to which the 
appearances of the Risen Christ took place in and 
around Jerusalem, is definitely connected with the 
later emphasis on the evidential value of the empty 
tomb, and like it is not the primary tradition. The 
prophecy placed in the mouth of Jesus in Mk 1478 and 
recalled by the young man at the grave in 16’ 
would be incomprehensible if it was not known that 
the first appearance took place in Galilee. On the 
other hand, the assumption of Jerusalem appear- 
ances would be demanded by apologetic just as soon 
as the empty tomb came to be regarded as the 
chief evidence of the Resurrection. The case would 
seem to be thus : on the one hand, we have a primary 
tradition comprising a ‘ glorification’ conception of 
Resurrection, the appearances stressed as evidence, 
Galilee recognized as the birthplace of the Resurrec- 
tion faith ; on the other hand, a secondary tradition 
comprising a ‘ reanimation ’ conception of Resurrec- 
tion, the empty tomb stressed as evidence, Jerusalem 
regarded as the birthplace of the faith. We are 
watching the gradual transformation of the faith 
from a personal conviction, derived from first-hand 
experience of communion with the Risen Christ, into 
assent to a Church doctrine objectively established 
by ‘infallible proofs.’ Christianity is already 
passing from the dynamic to the static stage. 

If the Resurrection faith was born in a vision of 
the Risen Lord in Galilee, it is usually assumed that 
Peter was the first to see Him. This seems probable 
from the fact that after the crisis, in spite of his 
denial and without any rehabilitation by his 
brethren, Peter still retains the leadership of the 
Eleven. It is certainly curious that this first 
appearance has not been directly narrated; but 
Paul assumed it (x Co 15°), Luke alludes to it 
(24%), even Mark hints at it (167). Jesus had said 
to Peter and the Twelve, ‘Satan hath desired to 
have you ... but I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.’ The prayer had been 
answered ; for Peter through his vision had been 
the first to recover his faith, and so had revived the 
faith of his fellows (Lk 22°4f.). 

But what is implied by such ‘visions’ as we 
suppose first Peter and then his fellows to have 
experienced ? Here we come to our last, and 
perhaps our most important, question. Did the 
disciples believe that Jesus was living because He 
appeared to them? Or did He appear to them (or, 
otherwise, did they imagine that they saw Him) 
because they already had the conviction that He 
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was living? The answer depends on two points: 
firstly, is there reason to suppose that the appear- 
ances were in any way objective ? Secondly, what 
was the psychological condition of the disciples ? 

Take the latter point first. It is commonly 
argued that the minds of the disciples were pre- 
disposed to the idea of Resurrection. This, for 
example, is the view of Maurice Goguel. He quotes 
E. B. Tylor’s dictum that ‘ the visionary moves in a 
vicious circle: he believes, and in consequence, he 
sees: he sees, and in consequence, he believes.’ 
This, Goguel admits, is ‘a little summary’; yet 
he still insists that ‘it was in the heart of the 
disciples, who had loved him and believed in him, 
that Jesus was first raised’ (La foi 4 la résurrection 
de Jésus, 419, 394). The argument is that the 
genesis of the Resurrection faith must be sought 
in the thought of the disciples about their master 
before His death. If they believed Him to be 
Messiah, then they must also have been convinced 
of His ultimate victory over death. Faith in the 
heavenly life of Christ was not something new 
caused by the appearances : it was the cause rather 
than the consequence of the appearances. We must 
remember, too, the inevitable effect of Jesus’ own 
teaching, whose Messianic claims were always 
accompanied by the affirmation, not only of the 
necessity of His death, but also of the certainty 
of His resurrection. To summarize Goguel: con- 
fidence in the continued heavenly life of Jesus 
existed before His posthumous appearances, and 
explains them. This confidence was the re- 
appearance of a faith developed during Jesus’ 
ministry and momentarily under eclipse. The 
disciples had always hoped that Jesus would be 
manifested as the glorious Messiah. Now these 
hopes were renewed so suddenly that they clothed 
themselves in a vision ; and the first vision produced 
‘a veritable epidemic of Christophanies.’ The 
disciples suffered temporarily from a mental 
disintegration during which the imagination, by 
which emotion and feeling are expressed and 
exteriorized, escaped from the normal control of 
reason and objectified itself in visions. Later, with 
a return to normality, these visions ceased, and 
faith in the Resurrection changed from the ex- 
pression of a mystic experience to the affirmation of 
a fact, and finally to acceptance of a dogma. 

Now, personally, I think it certain that Jesus, 
believing Himself Messiah and yet finding Himself 
rejected, spoke beforehand of His death as necessary 
to make the Kingdom possible, and that He also 
looked beyond the Messianic death to a certain 
triumph. But He would, I think, speak of this 
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triumph, not in the traditional terms of a “ resurrec- 
tion after three days,’ but rather as an exaltation 
to the heavenly glory as actual Messiah and a 
coming again in power: ‘ Ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven’ (Mk 14°). To that extent 
it is undeniably true that the idea of triumph 
over death and participation in the heavenly life, 
which we have seen to be the primordial element in 
the Resurrection faith, is not a novelty when 
compared with Jesus’ own thought. It did have 
its roots in Jesus’ certainty of the realization 
through Himself of the Kingdom of God in spite of 
all apparent checks. But I doubt whether Jesus 
ever foretold a ‘rising again on the third day’ in 
terms anything like so specific as the threefold 
prediction of Mark, which took its present form 
after the orthodox idea of Resurrection had become 
the centre of gravity of the Christian gospel. And 
even if He did, Mark is at pains to point out after 
each of the prophecies that the disciples did not 
understand. This emphasis throughout the whole 
Gospel upon the obtuseness of the Twelve is 
evidently primitive, for here and there it has been 
toned down in the later Gospels. According to 
John also it was only after the event that the 
disciples ‘ remembered’ certain vague prophecies and 
realized that they had been fulfilled (2"f). As for 
the suggestion that faith in Jesus as Messiah was 
so persistent that it stimulated ecstatic hallucina- 
tion—rather was the disciples’ despair caused by 
this very fact that He, whom they had hailed as 
Messiah, had betrayed their hopes: ‘ We trusted 
that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel’ (Lk 2424). The insistence on the doubts of 
the disciples, even after the first vision, is also 
important, for it indicates that they were not 
predisposed to faith ; and the accounts are so sober 
and straightforward that it is very difficult to 
believe that the theme of doubt has been deliber- 
ately introduced for apologetic reasons. Unless the 
Gospel perspective is completely warped, the men 
who returned to Galilee were profoundly discouraged 
and depressed. The last thing they were looking 
for was an appearance of the Risen Jesus to rebuild 
their ruined hopes. Yet something happened which 
out of those ruins built the Christian Church, and 
made its builders ready to suffer even death for the 
sake of their ‘ hallucinations.’ 

Considering the disciples’ mood one feels that 
nothing less than a real objective appearance of 
Jesus could have had such results. For what 
alternative is there? Conscious fraud may be at — 
once ruled out. Says the orthodox Jew Klausner : 
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‘ It is impossible to suppose that there was any con- 
scious deception: the 1900 years’ faith of millions 
is not founded on deception. There can be no 
question but that some of the ardent Galileans saw 
their Lord and Messiah in a vision.’ A purely 
‘subjective vision’? But this seems ruled out 
by the disciples’ mood. Besides, as another Jew, 
Montefiore, finely says: ‘It is hard to be content 
that great religious results should have had not 
quite satisfactory causes. The subjective vision 
was in one sense an “illusion.” Yet upon this 
illusion hinged the great religious result which we 
call Christianity ’ (op. cit., 399. See also Klausner, 
Jesus of Nazareth, 359). An ‘ objective vision’ 
then ? Some would hold that, apart from a wholly 
material appearance, an ‘objective vision’ is 
a contradiction in terms. Yet an objective vision 
there surely must have been, at least in the sense 
that the initiative came from Christ, so that what 
the disciples saw was no mere projection of their 
own imagination, a product of the mental condition 
of the seer. Nor would I personally rest content 
with the view (I quote from the Enc. Bibl.) that 
what they saw was ‘ only a visionary image without 
any real appearance of Jesus,’ but that ‘the 
visionary image was produced in their souls 
immediately by God in order that they might be 
assured that Jesus was alive.’ Personally I believe 
that Peter first, and later the rest of the disciples, not 
only saw a vision of Jesus, but what they saw was 


.visibility’ (Enc. Bibi.). 
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Jesus, in some special supernormal manifestation, 
‘in true spirit form or in some kind of acquired 
M. Goguel, it is true, 
protests against the theory of ‘ objective visions 
which yet have no external cause belonging to the 
ordinary material order, as if it were the ‘ dis- 
carnate’ or ‘astral’ body of Jesus which His 
disciples saw. Such theories are for him ‘ hypo- 
théses désespérées’ and ‘ pseudo-explications’ (op. 
cit., 397). Yet surely in our present state of know- 
ledge he would be a bold man who would dog- 
matically deny that some of the phenomena 
uncovered by scientific psychical research (for 
example the theory of an ‘ etheric body’ tentatively 
suggested by psychically-minded physicists such 
as Sir Oliver Lodge) may not eventually make much 
more credible than hitherto belief in a truly 
‘ objective’ vision of the Risen Jesus. 

Meanwhile most of us, after studying anew the 
New Testament evidence for the Resurrection faith, 
will be inclined to agree with Denney: ‘It is no 
exaggeration,’ he writes, ‘ to say that if we do not 
accept the resurrection on grounds which lie outside 
this area’ (i.e. the Gospel narratives) ‘ we shall not 
accept it on the grounds presented here’ (Jesus and 
the Gospel, 111). The chief evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion is the existence of the Christian Church and the 
persistence of the Resurrection faith in the hearts of 
millions of believers down the centuries and in our 
own hearts to-day. 


Contributions and Comments. 


‘ Bfory to God in fhe GigSest, Bnd 
on eart§ peace among men of 
Good-mift’ (Rue tt. 14). 


THE retired parson has one advantage over his 
fellows who are still bearing the burden and heat 
of the day. For he is able to listen to sermons 
other than his own, a privilege which he was but 
rarely able to enjoy. He can not only hear one 
or two sermons in his parish church, but can also 
turn on his wireless, and hear some of the best 
preachers in the British Isles. And it will be strange 
if he does not hear from almost every one of these 
notable preachers, in these days of international 
disputes, an allusion, and frequently much more 


than an allusion, to the desirability of becoming 
“men of good-will.’ True, the phrase is not to be 
found in the context from which it is: supposed to 
be taken. It is not in the A.V. of Lk 24, nor in 
the R.V., nor even in Dr. Moffatt’s popular Version 
(1913), nor in Weymouth’s more accurate one 
(1902). 

How is it then that high ecclesiastics, very 
many of ‘the inferior clergy,’ and innumerable 
Free Church ministers, and, it may be added, 
not a few kindly disposed Members of Parliament, 
who have a smattering of Biblical knowledge and 
are trying to raise their fellow-men to higher things, 
quote the phrase ‘ men of good-will,’ frequently add- 
ing the implication that these words in reality form 
the most important part of the good news brought 
by the Angels on the first Christmas morning ? 
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A curious fancy ! What are the reasons for it ? 
There are two. 

(x) One lies in the psychology of the preachers. 
It agrees so well with what they think the message 
ought to have been. For the words by their position 
form the culminating point in this. Or rather, to 
alter the figure, it is the basis on which depend the 
two preceding clauses. If, say the preachers in 
substance, you become men of good-will, you will be 
able to bring about peace, both private and inter- 
national, and so will you bring glory to God in the 
highest. 

No doubt this is very attractive. It fits in so 
well with the natural aims and aspirations of the 
human heart. For, according to this, if only man 
attains to ‘ good-will,’ kindliness, etc., toward all 
people, then peace on earth will ensue, both personal 
and international, and the result will be that God 
will be glorified. But such a scheme of thought, 
however agreeable to the natural man (1 Co 214) is 
no more than that. 

(2) The second reason is even more plausible, 
and yet rests upon false premisses. What are the 
facts about the English words themselves ? 

They do not occur, as has been already said, in 
authoritative or even well-known English transla- 
tions, but are due to the individual penchant of 
scholars and journalists. They are, however, the 
result of one of the many alterations in the Greek 
text, which were found by the Revisers of the 
Authorized Version to be necessary for the perfect- 
ing of their task, which included ‘ deciding between 
the rival claims of various readings which might 
properly affect the translation ’ (Preface, 1881). 

Now in the text (Beza, 1598) used in 1611 at 
Lk 2!* the phrase was év dvOpwéros ebSoxia ‘ Good- 
will among men,’ but in 1881 the nominative was 
altered to the genitive eidoxias. The Revisers 
translated this ‘among men in whom he is well 
pleased,’ or, in the margin, ‘ men of good pleasure.’ 
But it was very natural (for those scholars: who 
were not scrupulously careful) to use the word 
“ good-will’ (already in the A.V.) and only make 
the facile alteration to the genitive case and translate 
“men of good-will.’ 

On the other hand, the word eé3oxéa is seldom 
used in the Septuagint of man’s ‘ good-will’ towards 
others. It is the normal translation of ji¥9, which 
comes fifty-six times in the Hebrew Bible. Of 
these, forty are of God’s good-will and only sixteen 
of man’s. The exact phrase j)¥7 ‘WN does not 
actually occur in the Hebrew Bible, yet }i¥7 ny, 
PS Di, psa nv, are similar terms, used of ‘ the 
time,’ ‘ the day,’ ‘ the year,’ of God’s acceptance of 
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us and His kindly feeling towards us. Hence to 


quote the phrase ‘men of good-will’ as inculcating 
the need for us to have kindly feelings towards 
others, as if this were the primary part of the 
Divine message, is to put a wholly false inter- 
pretation upon the Angels’ song. 

For, in reality their intention was to tell us of 
the marvellous kindness of God’s supreme act of 
love to man in the Incarnation. Therein lies the 
source of true ‘ Peace on earth,’ personal, com- 
munal, and international, and therefrom arise the 
shouts of ‘Glory to God in the highest.’ Here, 
and here alone, are also a psychology and a philo- 
sophy worthy of a devout Christian. 


A. Luxkyn WILLIAMS. 
Cambridge. 
a ee 


sHebrews ritt. 10. 


IN his interesting article on He 131° (THE Exposi- 
TORY TIMES, Oct. 1938, p. 13 ff.) Dr. Creed assumes 
without discussion that ‘We have an altar... .’ 
means ‘ We Christians.’ But it is at least arguable 
that it means ‘ We Hebrews.’ 

The reference then would be directly to the sin 
offermg, of which no part was eaten, but which was 
wholly burned with fire without the camp (Ly 162"), 
and the connexion with v.11 becomes perfectly 
natural. The application to the offering of Jesus 
follows in vv.7?: 38, 

To read ‘We Hebrews’ removes many of the 
difficulties discussed by Westcott and referred to 
by Dr. Creed. The argument would run, Among 
all the offerings to which we Jews are accustomed 
under the Old Covenant, there is one which is not 
eaten but consumed by fire outside the camp: 
this one is the real type of the offering of Christ ; 
He suffered not within the Jewish pale but outside ; 
and we (Jews) adopting the Christian faith and 
taking His name must go right out of Judaism to 
the place where He suffered as a Sin Offering and 
share His reproach. 

This interpretation is set forth in detail, and 
applied to several other passages in the Epistle, 
in a book by Dr. Arthur Cleveland Downer, entitled, 
The Principle of Interpretation of the Episile to the 
Hebrews (published by Charles Murray). 


W. HERBERT SPENCER. 
Castle Donington, Derby. 


1The fullest study of evdoxia is to be found in 
G. Kittel, Theolog. Worterbuch, s.v. (ii. 740-748). See 
also Strack-Billerbeck on Lk 214, 
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The Macension in the Gourth Gospel. 


WHEN our Lord appears in the Garden to Mary 
Magdalene on the Resurrection morning (Jn 201-18) 
she is expressly ordered not to touch His person 
(4) pov drrov, v.17), These words present a 
serious difficulty, since eight days later there appears 
to be no objection to any one touching our Lord, 
when St. Thomas is clearly ordered to reach forth 
his hand and put it into his Master’s side (v2): 
Surely this discrepancy is sufficiently glaring, and 
would not without reason have been admitted by 
a careful writer like St. John. We should expect 
that some change of state has occurred in our 
Lord’s Person between the appearance to Mary 
and that to Thomas. Is there any evidence of 
this ? 

If we turn again to v.17, we shall find that the 
reason why Mary is not to touch our Lord is that 
He has not yet ascended to His Father (ot7w yap 
avaBEBnxa apos tov matépa). And further, she is 
ordered to tell the disciples not, as would naturally 
be expected, that their Master has risen from the 
dead, but that He is ascending at that very time 
(avaBatvw—present tense) to His Father (dvaBaivw 
mpos Tov warépa pov), The use of the present tense 
dvaBacvw is certainly striking. Can it be that St. 
John intends us to understand that the Ascension is 
actually taking place at this time? If so, all the 
subsequent appearances would be after the Ascen- 
sion, that is, after a definite and important 
change of state had taken place in our Lord’s 
Person. 
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There is some little outside confirmation of this 
view. St. Paul in x Co 155-8 clearly equates the 
post-ascension appearance of our Lord to himself on 
the Damascus road with the appearances to the 
Apostles. He uses the same verb (867) in each 
case. The explanation that here St. Paul is de- 
liberately magnifying the appearance to himself 
seems very doubtful in view of what immediately 
follows. If we follow the view stated above, all 
the appearances, being post-ascension, would be 
parallel. 

Again Lk 245! (kat dvepépero cis rov otpavdv) 
would seem to place the Ascension much nearer to 
the Resurrection than his account in Acts. Indeed, 
if Acts had not been preserved, no one would have 
assumed a lapse of as many as forty days. The 
explanation that at the end of his Gospel St. Luke 
is intentionally abbreviating seems unsatisfactory. 
May he not be following one tradition in his Gospel 
and another in Acts ? 

Further, in St. John’s account the Holy Spirit 
is clearly given on the Resurrection-Sunday night 
(Jn 20% AdBere Ivetya “Ayov); and this most 
naturally follows after our Lord’s complete glori- 
fication, z.e. after the Ascension. 

The evidence is of course far from convincing. 
But the view here put forth may be interesting to 
a wider circle than our study-circle at Cuddesdon, 
which discovered it. If it has already appeared in 
print, I should be glad to know the reference ; and 
I should welcome any comment or criticism on the 
matter. J. 5. Bixiincs. 

Solihull, Birmingham. 


Entre 


The Loving Bishop. 

Henry Luke Paget, Bishop of Stepney, and later 
Bishop of Chester, died on 26th April 1937. Mrs. 
Paget has just written his biography, and it has 
been published by Longmans (8s. 6d. net). It is 
a most distinguished memoir, written in a finely 
objective way, and showing outstanding literary 
quality. 

In her first chapter, Mrs. Paget gives an estimate 
of the Bishop’s character : ‘ There is a cryptic and 
traditional saying of Bishop Ridding’s, when Head- 
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(lous. 


master of Winchester, that a certain boy “ knew 
less than he didn’t,” and of Henry Luke Paget it 
might well be said that “he was more than he 
wasn’t,” yet, none the less, he wasn’t a lot of 
things. 

‘He was not in the least eager for sweeping 
reforms, except such as are personal and within the 
heart. He was not an eminent confessor or director, 
neither was he a very zealous evangelist ;. . . Nor 
was he a mystic or ascetic. . . . Henry Luke Paget 
was in a succession—the pastoral succession as 
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contrasted with that of the scholar or the ad- 
ministrator. . . . Tradition has it that even the 
eager disciples who sought St. John in old age, 
only found an old man who could say nothing but 
“Little children, love one another.” Very much 
the same thing was said of Edward King, Bishop 
of Lincoln; it might also be easily said of Luke 
Paget. But it marks the succession and other names 
come to mind—George Herbert, Thomas Ken, 
John Keble, among many. It does Paget no dis- 
service to place him in such company, and even if 
it were proved that he fell short of the line, it is 
there that we must look for him, that is his species 
and genus; and his life does afford evidence that 
love is an actual force.’ 

Henry Luke Paget was the fourth child of Sir 
James Paget, the famous surgeon. He was born 
on 18th October 1852, and soon after his birth the 
family moved into the spacious house in Harewood 
Place where they spent many years of great happi- 
ness, and which became a centre of culture and 
enriching friendships. 

Among frequent guests were the Gladstones, 
Browning, Tennyson, Holman-Hunt, Pasteur. A 
number of good stories are told. ‘ Luke always 
remembered that they had met Robert Browning 
and his son and sister in the Dolomites. Once a 
donkey brayed at them all over a hedge. “ Spare 
me!” cried Browning, “surely I have had enough 
criticism for one lifetime.” Another day, ‘“‘ Pen” 
Browning was painting a little peasant child with a 
pretty, wistful expression, while his father tried to 
keep her amused. Sir James Paget joined them : 
“A pretty expression?” he queried. ‘‘ Long 
tonsils, that’s the matter,’ and made the little girl 
open her mouth that he might see and he was 
proved right.’ 

In the religion of Paget’s early home there was a 
marked Tractarian element. Sir James Paget had 
among his friends Newman, Pusey, and Manning, 
and it was the Tractarian movement that had 
provided the religious books that Luke Paget was 
brought up on. He speaks of reading the Pilgrims’ 
Progress, but in an edition with explanatory notes 
by J. Mason Neale : ‘ It is wonderful how elaborately 
Neale guards you against the dangers he sees in un- 
mitigated Bunyan.’ Nonconformist literature never 
came his way. ‘ Looking back on those early years, 
I am surprised to remember how untouched our 
religion was with influences from other quarters.’ 
The biography gains in vividness from the full 
quotations from the Bishop’s own reminiscences, 
written for the Chester Diocesan Gazette. 

After some years at Shrewsbury, where education- 
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ally he did not make much mark, Luke Paget went 
on to Oxford. A delightful picture is painted of the 
Christ Church of those days. He read with Nettle- 
ship, and he loved that, and the free, stimulating 
life of the University. He made many friends and 
there was much good talk. 

It had always been understood that Luke, like 
his elder brother Francis (afterwards Bishop of 
Oxford) was going to be a clergyman, and so it 
seemed the most natural thing that after Oxford 
he should be ordained. There was no dramatic 
conversion, we are told. His desire grew and 
developed as quietly as any other natural growth. 
It was curious that Paget, who was never at a 
Theological College himself, was for a time Vice- 
Principal of Leeds Clergy School. His years in 
Leeds were not among the happiest. It was the 
first time he had come into contact with theological 
opinions opposed to his own. He began to ‘ dis- 
cipline his own eager intolerance.’ Yet Canon 
Wylde who knew him then declared that ‘ every 
thought of him is redolent with a sense of a life 
entirely devoted to the loving service of his Master.’ 

Paget soon moved to East London where he 
was in charge of a mission started by Christ Church. 
There he was in his element. He loved the colour, 
the noisy life of the streets, the people with their 
cheerfulness and wit. When he came back to it 
later as Bishop of Stepney he felt that he had come 
home again. 

In 1887 Paget was offered the living of St. Pancras. 
Writing at Chester nearly forty years later he says, 
‘the offer and acceptance made some stir. There 
were severe attacks in some of the Church papers. 
... The strong and honourable traditions of 
St. Pancras were Evangelical, and grave injury 
would have been the result of any attempt to ignore 
or discredit them.’ 

The ministry which began under some suspicion 
ended nineteen years later on the note of love. — 
‘The thought I would leave with you to-day,’ said 
Paget, ‘is this: that here, in a large London parish, 
here by God’s mercy, there has been drawn together 
a group of people, young and old, rich and poor, 
who have been taught of God to love one another.’ 

After St. Pancras, Paget was offered work as 
Bishop Suffragan of Ipswich. This lasted three 
years, and then he came back to his beloved London 
as Bishop of Stepney. He was in Stepney during 
the war. This part of the biography contains 
many striking pictures of his East London friends, 
of their wit and courage during air raids, their 
frequent expressions, ‘mustn’t grumble, and ‘I 
couldn’t help laughing.’ The Bishop himself is 
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pictured as a quiet figure travelling here and there, 
by bus, saying his office and with a kindly word 
for every one. 

There were many Jews in Stepney, and while 
some work was done among them conversions were 
not numerous. ‘I am not sure that we were con- 
fident with regard to our line of approach; nor 
am I now. I have always had in my mind those 
words of St. Paul: “To provoke them to jealousy,” 
to present our Faith in a form so appealing, so 
convincing, so plainly excellent that they will come 
to see its beauty and desire it. The faith of Christ, 
illustrated by the life of close and affectionate 
Christian fellowship, and by something like beauty 
and splendour and reality in Christian worship, 
seems to me the most likely way to “ provoke” 
them.’ 

At the age of sixty-six Paget was appointed 
Bishop of Chester, and he remained there from 
1919 until 1932. The chapters on the work at 
Chester are impressive. Had there been success in 
the episcopate ? ‘ There is no estimate, fortunately, 
by which this can be measured. There had been 
succession, the grave receiving, the responsible 
handing on of an ordered trust. Paget, in committing 
that trust to his successor, could, at least, offer a 
diocese that, like the Jerusalem of the Psalms, 
was builded “as a city that is at unity in itself.” 
And his successor, recognizing the contribution 
that Paget had added to the trust, was able to say : 
“He was a man shaped by the love of God, who 
lived by love and inspired it.”’ 

Paget drew people together because he drew 
them nearer to God. His attitude was one of 
reverent love and obedience. It was on Transcend- 
ance rather than on Immanence he laid stress. 
The Fatherhood of God and the Transcendance of 
His love carried with them the realization of the 
brotherhood of man. ‘ Luke Paget, being a man of 
simple and humble heart, presented an example 
of goodness within reach, and men and women 
finding it so attractive and so attainable, stretched 
out their hands to reach it. “‘ Mais, quoi, Seigneur ! 
est ce donc si simple de vous aimer.”’’ 


_ Reverence. 


“As St. Francis loved his Lady Poverty, Paget 
loved Reverence and treasured her praise. When 
his brother-in-law, Henry Thompson, as Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, persuaded Charles Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll) to break a long and diffident silence 
and preach at St. Mary’s, Paget remembered with 
surprised pleasure that he chose as his subject 
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“Reverence.” It pleased him to think that this 
was the attitude of the true Alice in Wonderland 
mind. He also used to tell how Lewis Carroll had 
changed the passion flower in the Wonderful garden 
to a tiger lily directly he learned the meaning of the 
passion flower’s name. Trivial instances, perhaps, 
but remaining in Paget’s memory as praise for the 
reverence he revered.’ 1 


Work in the Congo, 


Mr. H. L. Hemmens’ work among laymen, not only 
in his own Church but beyond it, is well known. As 
Secretary of the Baptist Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, it was natural that when a tour of the Congo 
Mission stations was decided on, Mr. Hemmens 
should be chosen. He spent four months in 1938 
visiting the sixteen Baptist stations in the Belgian 
Congo and three in the Portuguese Congo, and we 
now have his account of it in Congo Journey (Carey 
Press ; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Hemmens was tremend- 
ously impressed by what he saw, and there is no 
doubt that he will impress his readers. All the 
stations are working enormous areas—one is apt 
to forget that the Belgian Congo is at least fourteen 
times the size of Belgium, though it is, of course, 
in most parts sparsely populated. The only way 
in which the area could in any way be touched 
effectively is by native evangelists, and of these 
the Church has now trained two thousand. There 
is a very interesting account of a co-operative 
effort at Kimpese, where the American Baptists 
and the Swedish Missions Férbundet have joined 
in an institution for the training of teacher 
evangelists. This institution provides a three- 
years’ course for teachers and for pastors, and 
native leaders are leaving it well trained in spiritual, 
moral, social, and educational matters. 

Turning from the Lower to the Upper Congo, 
one might select the boys’ school at Bolobo as an 
example of the very high standard of work done 
by the Mission. It is in the charge of a Belgian 
Protestant master who is an enthusiast, and the 
teaching is according to modern theories and 
methods. Several text-books, which the head- 
master had written, have been adopted elsewhere 
in the country. When Mr. Hemmens visited Bolobo 
he found that the latter was on furlough, but he 
had left behind him a thirty-six weeks’ programme 
prepared with detailed precision for every teacher, 
class, and lesson during this time. 

“ Theory and practice are combined in the classes. 
As far as possible, every subject is related to village 


1 Henry Luke Paget, 8. 
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life. Geography, for example, is taught with the 
life of the village and the land as a beginning and 
a background. By means of sand-trays the boys 
are stimulated to construct a model village and 
to understand, for instance, why washing and 
bathing places should be made below the village 
and not above it. Through the construction of 
other models, further talents are developed, and 
the making of things that will be of use in later 
life is learnt. A model village built by this school 
was among the exhibits that attracted general 
attention at the Diamond Jubilee Conference at 
Léopoldville. The same thoroughness that is given 
to other subjects is also paid to Scripture teaching, 
to singing and to physical exercises. This school 
is making a notable contribution to the uplift of 
the people along lines that are in accord with their 
special conditions, and it is producing lads likely 
to become leaders in their communities.’ 


Universalism. 

The real objection to a universalism which 
declares that love must triumph is not that it cuts 
the nerve of moral activity, nor that it burkes the 
fact of sin’s ‘ abiding consequences.’ That deter- 
minism necessarily leads to quietism is manifestly 
untrue ; and though sin’s consequences are abiding, 
to hold that they are untransformable is to make 
the Cross of Christ of none effect. But dogmatic 
universalism contradicts the very nature of love, 
by claiming for it the kind of omnipotence which it 
refuses. Love cannot, because it will not, compel 
the surrender of a single heart that holds out against 
it. Without the symbolism of warfare, of struggle 
and victory, our picture of the Christian life would 
be incomplete. But the comparison breaks down 
at the crucial point, for all the fighting of this world 
is with the weapon of force. Love never forces, 
and therefore there can be no certainty that it 
will overcome. But there may, and there must, be 
an unconquerable hope. 


We Christians. 


Writing in The Christian World for 19th January, 
Ludgate said: ‘I heard the other day of an incident 


1 John Burnaby, Amor Det, 317 f. 
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in a Chinese town blasted by war. General Chiang- 
Kai-Shek was there. He talked of what “ we 
Christians” must do “to rebuild China”; and, 
later, he slipped in at the back of a little Christian 
mission, took his place quietly by the side of a 
coolie and joined with the rest in the ordinary 
devotions. . . . Do you ever feel uncertain about 
the worth of the Christian Faith? Then imagine 
the changed air the world would be breathing if 
the three supreme representatives of Germany, 


Japan, and China were now Martin Nieméller, 


Toyohiko Kagawa, and Chiang-Kai-Shek.’ 

Ludgate ends with this quotation from Thoreau. 
‘When a man marches out of step with his fellows 
it may be he hears another drummer.’ 


A Controlled Life. 


‘T personally do not think that any Christian 
Church is healthy unless there is among its members 
some touch of Puritanism, some renunciation which 
shows the spirit to be in active control of the body. 
A life so controlled, balanced between work and 
play, always so far as possible in touch with Nature’s 
sunshine, the fresh air, the trees and the flowers, 
can be very happy, and it is for most of us 
possible.’—Bishop Barnes. 


Theological Essay Prize. 


The Principal of Overdale College, the Rev. 
William Robinson, informs us that a prize of £10 is 
offered annually for an essay of about 10,000 words. 

For 1939 the subject of the essay is ‘ The Place 
of the Sacraments in the Christian Faith.’ 

The essays should reach him before the first 
Monday in June. The competition is open to all 
students in recognized Theological Colleges. 
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